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|. AT THE CROSSROADS 


When State University was created in 1948, the people of 
our State not only put together a unique institution in a physical 
sense, but also assigned it a role unique in public higher educa- 
tion—that of bridging the gap between opportunities the private 
colleges and universities of New York can provide and those 
the youths of our State will need. 

State University has carried out its assignment. Through its 
colleges of education it has moved to meet the demand for teach- 
ers in the public school system. Through its medical colleges 
it has substantially increased the number of doctors available to 
care for a growing population and has undertaken important 
medical research. 

Through its other professional colleges, State University 
has helped to meet the need for agricultural experts, forest and 
wood product specialists, ceramists, home economists, veterinar- 
ians, labor and industrial relations leaders, and marine transporta- 
tion and engineering graduates. 

It has provided a four-year liberal arts program at Harpur 
and two-year liberal arts programs at some of the community 
colleges. Through its two-year institutes and community colleges 
it has made a significant contribution to the State’s economy, 
with graduates in technologies such as agricultural production, 
restaurant and food service management, food processing, elec- 
tricity and metallurgy, and in various business and secretarial 
skills. 

With the support of the people and the approval of Governors 
and the Legislatures, millions of dollars have been invested 
in bringing up to date and expanding the physical facilities of 
the University so that a desirable educational program could be 
maintained and increased enrollments accommodated. 

At the same time, the University has recognized that its 
operating costs have risen with enrollments and that it must 
compete for tax dollars with other services required by our people. 
It has made every effort to find ways to make available funds go 
farther in providing higher education opportunities to our youths. 
Much has been done in planning for better use of existing facil- 
ities and in trimming space requirements in new buildings. Atten- 
tion also has been directed to methods of instruction to see 
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whether changes in traditional procedures and practices can be 
instituted to educate more students with the same facilities with- 
out sacrificing scholastic standards or the quality of the 
educational program. : 

Studies of the varying pattern of tuition and fee charges 
at the units of State University are continuing and it is expected 
broad recommendations will be submitted to the Governor, the 
Legislature and the Regents when they are concluded. 

It is the endeavor of the University to make it financially 
easier for students to enter and stay in college. It is participat- 
ing in the National Defense Education Act through which low 
interest student loans are made available. Resources of the 
New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation also are 
available to students of State University. An inquiry is being 
made to determine whether changes are necessary or desirable 
in the state policy relating to holders of state scholarships who 
choose to enter State University. 

The record is clear and New York may well be proud of the 
progress it has made in higher education, particularly in bringing 
education to the student at a convenient location and within his 
ability to pay. 

However, it also is clear that New York is now at a cross- 
roads in its public higher education. Despite all of the efforts 
of State University and the localities that have invested their own 
funds in community colleges it seems apparent that the gap 
between what the private colleges and universities are able to 
do and what the youth of our state need is growing wider. 

Last year’s fall enrollment in the nation’s colleges reached 
a seventh consecutive all-time high, an increase of about six 
percent over the previous year. State University’s enrollment 
increased 10 per cent in the same period, making a total of 25 
percent in the last three years. By contrast, private colleges and 
universities in New York State as.a whole in the past academic 
year showed no substantial increase in full-time enrollment over 
195%, 

Various educational agencies and individuals forecast that 
the college bulge will start in earnest in the fall of 1960 and that 
demands for college education opportunities will henceforth 
grow in overwhelming proportions. 

Although it will be necessary for the state and private 
college authorities of New York, working cooperatively, to 
review this anticipated situation and prescribe remedies, it seems 
clear now that State University will have an even larger task in 
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the years ahead if it is to do no more than carry out its original 
assignment of bridging the gap. 

Studies which the Trustees have asked be continued and 
refined also indicate that State University must make greater 
provision for liberal arts education and education in certain 
special fields than had originally been anticipated in the Master 
Plan. 

Fundamental is the question of providing education in the 
upper years for all students who desire to pursue studies beyond 
their two-year programs in the community colleges. It is possible 
that the answer may be found in converting to multi-purpose 
institutions several of the colleges of education which are well- 
located geographically and have ample room to grow physically. 

When the Master Plan for State University was adopted 
in February, 1950, the Trustees declared it should be under 
constant scrutiny and should be continuously subject to change 
as new facts and conditions become apparent. The Plan is now 
being reviewed in connection with all of the studies State 
University has initiated and a revised Master Plan will be 
developed. 

In his first annual message to the Legislature, Governor 
Rockefeller said our higher education goal should be that, in so 
far as possible, no student who has the capacity and ambition to 
attend college is deprived of that opportunity and he urged that 
all of our state’s higher education resources be mobilized and 
expanded to take care of a near-doubling of enrollment in the 
next decade. 

In line with his call to action, State University is ready to 
collaborate with all who are concerned in developing a plan to 
achieve this goal. 

In the following pages of the Trustees Report, there is a 
summary of what State University has been doing in carrying 
out its task and working toward the practical fulfillment of its 
motto: 

“Let Each Become All He Is Capable of Being.” 


Hl. CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


State University’s capital construction program, designed 
to overcome an accumulated backlog of needs at all of the state’s 
higher education institutions and to prepare for rapidly swelling 
enrollments, began to move at a faster pace in the past year. 

The Trustees are encouraged by this progress, but view with 
concern signs that the pace of accomplishments must be further 
quickened and the volume of investment increased if the state 
is to meet on time the responsibilities it has for higher education 
of our youth. 

During the past year, achievments in construction were scored 
on a broad front ranging from agricultural to medical facilities, 
in line with priorities assigned by the Trustees after careful 
review of the needs. 


Summary of Construction 


By spring of 1959, State University had projects costing more 
than $140 million under construction or in various stages of 
planning and design in addition to more than $7 million of 
buildings completed during the past year. 

Facilities costing more than $26 million were under con- 
struction on April 1, including new libraries at Harpur College 
and at the Colleges of Education in Cortland, Oneonta, Oswego 
and Plattsburgh. Other buildings costing $4.4 million, including 
a library at the college at Brockport and a health and physical 
education building at the college at Geneseo, were ready for 
construction contract. 

Fifty more projects involving an expenditure of more than 
$110 million were in various stages of planning and design. 
Among these were a half dozen major buildings at the permanent 
site for the College on Long Island, teaching and research hospi- 
tals at the Upstate and Downstate Medical Centers and a variety 
of classroom facilities at the colleges in Brockport, Buffalo, 
Cortland, Fredonia, New Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, Plattsburgh 
and Potsdam. 

In addition to this program, there is $61 million of housing 
and dining hall construction either completed, under construction 
or in design and planning stages under the program of the 
State Dormitory Authority and about $56 million of community 
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college construction underway or on the drawing boards in which 
State University also participates. The state’s investment in this 
dormitory and dining hall program will be approximately $30 
million and in the community college construction $28 million. 


Financing Construction 


Recognizing the increasing difficulty the state would have in 
meeting its capital construction needs in higher education from 
current tax revenues, the Trustees proposed in 1955 a $250 
million state bond issue to help finance an essential program. In 
November, 1957, by more than a million vote majority, citizens 
gave overwhelming approval to this bond issue and enthustatic 
support to expansion of the State University. 

However, as the Trustees pointed out in their Tenth Annual 
Report, approval of the bond issue did not automatically make 
an appropriation of funds to construct buildings. It merely 
assured that the state could borrow up to $250 million to pay 
for State University projects. Each individual project and its 
cost, as always, must continue to be reviewed on its merits by 
all involved before construction money is appropriated. 

Although vested with responsibility. for maintaining and 
advancing the state’s public higher education program, the 
Trustees are mindful that in the final analysis it is their responsi- 
bility as well as that of the Governor and the Legislature to use 
the state’s fiscal resources, including borrowing power authorized 
by the people, with discretion, in the light of all the other needs 
of our people, and their ability to provide tax funds. 

Circumstances involving this responsibility of the Governor 
and the Legislature arose during the 1959 session of the State 
Legislature. A $40 million capital construction appropriation 
proposed by the Trustees for State University projects, other than 
Community Colleges, in the 1959-60 state fiscal year (exclusive 
of approximately $2 million of planning funds appropriated to 
Department of Public Works) was reduced to $37.5 million 
in the Governor's budget and then to $24.5 million by the 
Legislature. 

A large part of this $15.5 million cut was made up of 
appropriations for five health and physical education buildings 
at the colleges in Brockport, Buffalo, New Paltz, Oneonta and 
Plattsburgh. 

Although subjected to criticism from some sources for 
declining to engage in public debate, the Trustees accepted this 
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financial action by the Governor and the Legislature in good 
faith and with the belief that it was a temporary measure cet- 
tainly not representing a change in policy or a neglect of State 
University’s needs. 

The Trustees will continue to work for implementation of 
State University’s program at as rapid a pace as is practical and 
in doing so will observe the rule that only facilities fully justified 
in terms of projected enrollments and academic need will be 
recommended for construction. 


Cutting Costs 


A revised capital construction program for State University 
through 1965 was developed by the Trustees during the past year 
in an effort to cut total cost. In the process, about $40 million 
was slashed from the previously estimated overall cost of $370 
million. 

This reduction was accomplished by: 


1. Reviewing requirements for every project and reducing 
facilities to the absolute minimum necessary in the next five years. 


2. Reviewing state construction standards and recommending 
cost-saving changes. 


The capital construction program cost now estimated at 
$330.4 million for expenditures being made beginning in early 
1958 includes $283.9 million for State University colleges and 
institutes and $46.5 million for community colleges. 

High priority has been assigned to $254 million of projects, 
including $220.4 million at state colleges and institutes and 
$33.6 million at community colleges. The remaining $76.4 mil- 
lion of projects is in a group with lower priority. 

The Trustees have pointed out that the total program required 
to meet 1965’s known needs will not be met by the bond issue 
authorized in 1957 and that additional funds will have to be made 
available from current tax revenues if the state is to accomplish 
the minimum goal of State University. 

It should also be made clear that the lowest cost estimate for 
the program assumes construction savings in which the coopera- 
tion of other state agencies is an essential factor and does not 
make allowances for any increases in construction costs as a 
result of inflation. 

In the past, the Trustees have called attention to the need 
for cooperative effort on the part of other departments of state 
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government to help expedite State University construction and 
reduce costs. The Trustees are gratified to be able to report 
considerable progress in this respect and a willingness to attain 
greater objectives. 

Savings amounting to several million dollars already have 
been made possible by agreements with the Department of Public 
Works and the Division of the Budget in regard to changing con- 
struction standards for State University buildings. It is the desire 
of the Trustees to take full advantage of the use of modern con- 
struction techniques and materials that will provide sound, eco- 
nomical and efficient buildings in which a maximum amount of 
usable space can be obtained. 

An illustration of what can be accomplished by these changes 
in construction requirements can be seen in a comparison of a 
library constructed five years ago at New Paltz under the usual 
state standards with one to be constructed at Plattsburgh in 1959 
under the altered requirements. For approximately the same 
total cost, the library at Plattsburgh will provide 50 percent more 
square feet of space, 65 percent more book capacity and 70 percent 
more seating capacity. 

State University also has initiated a program to inventory and 
bring up to date records of available building space and present 
space utilization at each of the colleges. Supplementing this 
program is an analysis of the instructional use of current and 
proposed building space. 

Some indication of the value of these utilization studies may 
be obtained from the results of a pilot study which brought about 
substantial reduction of space previously approved by all state 
agencies for the new industrial and fine arts building to be con- 
structed at the college in Buffalo. This reduction, which in no 
way impaired the planned educational program at the college, 
cut estimated costs to about $4 million. Originally, it had been 
anticipated costs would be about $6 million. 


Rehabilitation of Buildings 


In addition to a program of new construction, the Trustees 
have annually sought funds to rehabilitate old buildings and bring 
them up to the standards required by a quality institution. In 
some of the colleges, these buildings which still must be used 
for student instruction and administration are half-century or 
more old. 

Over a period of years, the rehabilitation program has been 
falling behind the pace necessary to keep up with deterioration 
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and essential modernization. Annually, appropriations made 
available have been considerably less than requested by the 
Trustees. Complicating this situation further is the fact that 
funds do not accomplish as much as they could because of the 
overhead involved in the state’s system of letting this type of 
work out to bid by contractors. 

The Trustees believe more money should be made available 
for rehabilitation work in the colleges and that further delay 
in accomplishing what needs to be done can result in harm to 
educational programs and vastly increased and unnecessary 
expense at some future time. 

Meanwhile, to assist in its rehabilitation and modernization 
programs, State University, with approval of the Division of the 
Budget, has moved to employ at the colleges maintenance person- 
nel of greater skill. State University also has requested the 
Department of Public Works to raise the dollar ceiling on 
rehabilitation work which college personnel can do without 
resorting to bid by contractors. 


Student Housing 


With the splendid assistance of the Dormitory Authority, 
State University achieved a milestone this year in its dormitory 
construction program by making it possible to discontinue at the 
teacher training colleges the use of all of the temporary housing 
facilities erected by the state and federal governments after World 
War II. In the 1958-59 academic year, 35 percent of the students 
at these colleges were being housed in modern residence halls 
erected under the Dormitory Authority program. 

Although a great deal has been accomplished, much remains 
to be done, both in providing for expanding numbers of students 
and in eliminating use of unsatisfactory housing facilities in the 
State University. 

A review of the number of dormitories completed in the 
past year, now under construction or in various stages of planning 
shows that steady progress is being made. A State Dormitory 
Authority program estimated to cost $61 million is involved. 

Dormitory beds for 3150 students were added during the 
past year at 13 State University units, along with a 500-seat dining 
hall at one, at a total cost of more than $16 million. Twelve 
institutions will have another 2846 beds and 1780 dining hall 
seats available by the fall of 1959 at a cost of $13.7 million. 

Plans already are completed for an additional 974 beds and 
760 dining hall seats at seven colleges. Plans are on the drawing 
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boards for 3200 beds and 2560 dining hall seats at 10 institu- 
tions, including 1800 beds and 1000 dining hall seats at the 
permanent campus for the College on Long Island. Projects 
involving 2350 beds and 400 dining hall seats at 10 colleges are 
awaiting final approval. It is expected these facilities can be 
scheduled for completion in 1961 and 1962, but more will be 
necessary as State University moves to provide for its anticipated 
enrollment in 1965. 

Construction of the dormitories is directed by the State 
Dormitory Authority, a public benefit corporation established by 
the Legislature in 1944. The state contributes one third of build- 
ing costs of the State University dormitories. The remainder of 
the cost is financed by the Authority through loans which are 
liquidated over a period of 30 years by student rent and fees. 
At the end of the loan period, the dormitories become the property 
of the state. State University operates the dormitories under 
lease from the Dormitory Authority. 

The initial capital costs of dining halls, which are often 
connected with the dormitories, are financed entirely from state 
funds, except to the extent that gifts and bequests may be received 
from private sources. Income from their operation, however, 
covers their direct operating costs and costs of replacing equipment. 

State University has had a major task in meeting the demand 
for student housing. The backlog of dormitory needs, the com- 
plexities of arranging for dormitory construction and financing, 
the problem of acquiring sites and the limited availability of tax 
funds to support the state’s one third share of contruction costs 
all have combined to keep the pace of new dormitory con- 
struction behind the demand for facilities. 

Consequently, the state has had to continue use of temporary 
facilities in order to accommodate additional enrollments. Some 
temporary facilities are still being used at several of the agricul- 
tural and technical institutes and at the Maritime College. 

Delay in undertaking a dormitory construction program 
at the agricultural and technical institutes has been attributable 
to determinations as to the future role of these institutes in the 
state’s higher education program. Efforts to replace temporary 
dormitories at the Maritime College were delayed by federal 
government ownership of necessary land, but this obstacle is now 
being removed. Money to plan dormitory facilities for 600 
students is incorporated in State University’s 1959-60 budget. 

Throughout the years, the Trustees have brought to the 
attention of state administrations and budget directors the 
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problems connected with continued ge of temporary 
dormitory facilities. 

The Trustees have taken every precaution to be certain that 
temporary dormitory facilities being used are as safe and free 
from hazard as they can be made. Safety committees have been 
established on each of the campuses to maintain vigilance over 
all possible hazards and, in instances where it was believed cir- 
cumstances made it advisable, a night fire watch also was 
established. 

The Trustees look forward to the day when temporary dormi- — 
tory facilities at all of the University’s units will have been 
abandoned and an adequate home away from home provided 
for all of the University’s students who need it. 
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COLLEGE ON LONG ISLAND 


Progress in the planning and development of the. State 
University College on Long Island was recorded during the 
year. With the assistance, cooperation and guidance of State 
officials and agencies, leading educators, scientists and industries, 
the Trustees are able to report these major achievements: 


1. Development of an engineering curriculum with primary 
emphasis on the basic sciences and mathematics and with sub- 
stantial education in the social sciences, humanities and arts of 
communication. 


2. Acceleration of the construction timetable for the perm- 
anent campus in the Stony Brook-Setauket area to the extent 
that students will be in the new buildings at least two years 
earlier than had previously been anticipated. 


3. Substantial reduction of the estimated cost of providing 
facilities for 3000 fulltime students by the fall of 1965. 


Engineering Curriculum 


In planning an engineering curriculum for the new college, 
the Trustees determined that New York State should make use of 
the advice and guidance of leading educators, scientists, engineers 
and heads of industry in developing a curriculum that would meet 
known needs and fill in the gap that has become apparent in 
our country’s engineering education programs. 

All over the country, in conferences with leading educators 
in engineering and scientific schools, with independent scientists 
and engineers, and with leaders in the great industrial corporations 
of America, the State University staff heard recommendations to 
gear the curriculum to intensified education in the basic sciences 
and mathematics. 

Men who arte the backbone of our nation’s engineering and 
scientific strength asked that their successors be better grounded 
in fundamentals, more thoroughly trained in the pure sciences, 
more thoroughly educated in the social sciences and humanities 
and far more adept in oral and written communication. With few 
exceptions, they urged that New York’s new college depart from 
long standing tradition of existing engineering colleges, most 
of which offer specialization in a wide range of engineering. 
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In the course of their inquiries, State University’s staff con- 
ferred with officials of General Electric Co. who volunteered as 
a public service to assign a task force of their own men versed 
in engineering education to the preparation of a suggested cur- 
riculum. After several months study and research, General 
Electric submitted to State University a proposed curriculum which 
together with the ideas and suggestions of a number of other 
outstanding individuals, institutions and corporations has formed 
the basis for the engineering curriculum adopted by the Trustees. 

The people of the state have been benefited by General - 
Electric’s significant public-spirited contribution to engineering 
education and on their behalf the Trustees publicly acknowledge 
this assistance. It is not possible to list all the other individuals 
who aided materially in this undertaking, but to them also the 
Trustees express sincere appreciation. 

The curriculum as developed will require a minimum invest- 
ment in specialized laboratories and expensive equipment which 
are likely to become obsolete quickly in this period of rapid 
technological change. But, it will require well qualified students, 
a highly competent faculty, an excellent graduate program and 
outstanding opportunities for faculty research if State University 
is to meet the goals and achieve the standards set. 

The Trustees are confident that the program designed for 
this new college of science and engineering will best meet the 
educational needs of our youth and the long range security 
needs of our State and Nation. 

A degree of Bachelor of Engineering Science will be awarded 
graduates of the four-year course. In addition, specialization 
in fields of engineering will be made available on the post- 
baccalaureate level in regular session. Authorization for State 
University to grant this degree was given by the Regents. 


Construction Accelerated 


Faced with predictions from responsible persons in state 
government that it would take five years or more to have the 
first buildings ready for initial enrollments at the permanent 
campus, the Trustees moved swiftly in the summer of 1958 to 
accelerate this construction timetable. 

At the request of the Trustees and with the approval of the 
Governor and cooperation of his Budget Director, Superin- 
tendent of Public Works and Construction Coordinator, a series 
of meetings was held to achieve agreement on a construction 
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program which would have the initial buildings at the Stony 
Brook-Setauket site ready for student occupancy in September, 
1961. 

It was agreed that this date could be met if the services of 
a major architectural firm could be obtained and if all of the 
state authorities and agencies involved in construction of the 
college would give it high priority and make every effort to 
reduce to a minimum the time-consuming steps connected with 
approval of building requirements and architect's plans. 

By October of 1958, an architectural firm had accepted the 
assignment and the various state agencies had pledged utmost 
cooperation and extraordinary effort to achieve the 1961 goal. 

Although construction planning was on schedule in late 
spring of 1959, there are inherent in the system under which State 
University is required to operate factors which could at any time 
thwart attainment of the agreed objective, not only in the instance 
of the College on Long Island, but also in the entire capital 
construction program to which State University 1s committed. 

The Trustees have directed the State University staff to 
place high priority on the solution of all of these problems. 

As presently scheduled, the initial phase of the development 
of the permanent campus at Stony Brook-Setauket will be com- 
pleted over a period of five years, at the end of which educational 
facilities will be ready for 3,000 students. In long range plans, 
it is anticipated that facilities will be expanded eventually to 
accommodate 10,000 students. 

State University expects to have ready in the fall of 1961 
a humanities building, chemistry building, dormitories for 600 
students, dining hall, service buildings and heating plant, together 
with necessary water, sewer and utility lines. This will provide 
for an initial enrollment of 800 students. 

In the fall of 1962, the physics building, biology building, 
library, health and physical education building and additional 
dormitories for 600 students will be completed, bringing the 
capacity to 1400 students. 

Scheduled for completion in the fall of 1963 are the engi- 
neering building, additional dormitories for 600 students, and 
another dining hall. About 2100 students are expected to be 
enrolled at this time. By 1963, all of the educational facilities 
of the new campus will be constructed. Additional dormitories 
will be completed as required and enrollment is expected to reach 
2600 in the fall of 1964 and 3000 in 1965. 
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At that time it is expected enrollment will be divided in this 
way: 1500 students majoring in science, 1000 in the engineering 
program, and 500 students preparing to teach science or mathe- 
matics in the public secondary schools or to continue advanced 
instruction to qualify for teaching in the community colleges or 
other higher education institutions. 


Cost Reduction 


In line with their announced policy of making every effort 
to find ways to make public funds go further in providing higher 
education opportunities for our youths, the Trustees asked that 
the State University staff join the Division of the Budget in 
scrutinizing building requirements at the permanent campus and 
attempting to effect substantial cost reduction. 

It had been estimated originally that provision of the college 
buildings for 3000 students at the site donated by Mr. Ward 
Melville of Old Field, L. I., would cost $38 million. The Trustees 
are gratified to report that after a long hard look for every 
possible economy in construction and utilization of instruction 
space, this cost estimate has been reduced to $31 million. Further 
reduction of initial cost to $25 million was made by deferring 
construction of some facilities not immediately essential. 

The Trustees are confident that $25 million can accomplish 
the initial objectives sought by the people of our state and 
temporary deferment of some facilities will not impair the quality 
of the educational program. 


Planting Fields 


The Trustees believe the people of our State can take pride 
in the fact that the College on Long Island was speedily set up 
in temporary quarters at Planting Fields, Oyster Bay, in 1957 
and that its accomplishments have reflected credit upon our 
public higher education program. 

The Governor and the 1957 Legislature made available 
appropriations to plan, organize and staff a college for training 
of teachers of mathematics and science in these temporary quarters 
and a freshman class was admitted in September, 1957. A group 
of highly qualified science and engineering students was among 
those admitted in September, 1958, bringing to 243 the number 
of regular session students in attendance at that time. 
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In the fall of 1959, the college expected to admit another 
freshman class of 180 students. Their selection was to be made 
from more than 700 applicants for admission. 

Conversion of the former William R. Coe estate into a 
college with the required classroom, laboratory, administration, 
dining and dormitory facilities is being accomplished at a cost of 
nearly $2 million, but it has been the dedicated effort of faculty 
which has made this a going institution. 

The Trustees do not plan to abandon the investment made 
in Planting Fields when movement of the college to its new 
permanent home is completed by 1962. A study to determine the 
most advantageous future educational use of this beautiful prop- 
erty is under way, consistent with the wishes of the late William 
R. Coe, who made a gift of this property to the State. 


IV. COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 


Responsibility for staffing public schools in the State of 
New York and maintaining high standards of teacher competence 
rests in the main upon the State University Colleges of Education. 
Our state’s public education system for years to come will reflect 
the caliber of performance by these teacher preparation colleges: 
today. 

As the local school districts move to accommodate rapidly 
expanding enrollments, our colleges must expand to educate the 
increased number of teachers needed every year. 

The State University Colleges of Education have been and 
will continue to be the major source of teacher supply for the 
public schools in the state outside of New York City. More than 
80 percent of the elementary school teachers new to the pro- 
fession and at least half of the new secondary school teachers 
complete their preparation in these colleges. More than 36,500 
teachers have been educated at these colleges since State 
University was established. 

The Trustees take pride in pointing to the accomplishments 
of these colleges which have measured up to their broad responsi- 
bilities and given our state significant educational advantages. 

Gratifying results can be reported in the State University’s 
program to increase the supply of qualified teachers for employ- 
ment in the public schools. In the past year fulltime enrollment 
increased nearly 1500 students to a record high of 17,636, and 
it is expected total enrollment will exceed 19,000 in the fall of 
1959. Two thirds of this increase represented students specializ- 
ing in elementary education and the remainder those in general 
teaching fields of secondary education. Enrollment in special 
subject fields is about constant. 

Studies have shown this rate of enrollment increase must 
continue if the teacher supply in upstate New York from 
all sources is to equal the future demand for teachers new to the 
profession in the public schools. ‘The State Education Department 
forecasts that by 1965 at least 3200 elementary school teachers 
new to the profession must be provided annually to meet needs 
in the public elementary schools outside of New York City. 
In addition, at least 1900 secondary school teachers and 1500 
teachers of special subjects must be provided annually to meet 
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the demand of public secondary schools outside of the metro- 
politan area of New York City. 

State University must have at least 25,000 fulltime students 
enrolled in its teachers colleges by the fall of 1965 to meet its 
share of responsibility for filling this need. With that enrollment, 
the colleges of education will be able to graduate annually 2600 
teachers of general subjects for the public elementary schools, 900 
teachers for the secondary schools and 1400 teachers of spectal 
subjects. It is anticipated that the deficiency in number of ele- 
mentary teachers can be made up by State University’s intensive 
teacher education program for graduates of other colleges, which 
annually would be able to provide at least 500 teachers new to 
the profession, and by the rather limited supply available from 
private colleges. 

State University’s ability to meet the need for teachers with 
an enrollment of 25,000 fulltime students in its Colleges of 
Education by 1965 is conditioned upon assumptions that: 


1. Funds necessary for student housing and instructional 
facilities to accommodate this total enrollment will be made 
available. 


2. Faculty salaries can be increased and maintained at a level 
which not only will encourage present faculty members to stay 
but will attract additional faculty in the quality and quantity 
needed. 


3. Provision can be made for minimum enrollment of 1500 
students at each college. 


4. Curriculums in the 10 colleges which have already been 
expanded to include junior high teacher preparation can be 
expanded further to include the preparation of high school 
teachers. 


5. Enrollment in special subject fields can be expanded to 
provide for anticipated demand for teachers qualified in these 


fields. 


6. The percentage of men students enrolled for teacher 
education can be increased from a current 33 percent to 45 percent 
through intensified recruitment efforts. 


The number of men students to be enrolled in the Colleges 
of Education by 1965 is an important factor in determining what 
the total enrollment must be. Reliable statistics have shown that, 
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on the average, men teachers remain in the profession twice as 
long as women. ‘Therefore, as the percentage of men students 
increases the total enrollments required to meet teacher demand 
is decreased. 

If State University is unable to increase the percentage of 
men students enrolled by 1965 from 33 to 45 percent of the 
total enrollment, then the 25,000 projected enrollment will have 
to be increased accordingly to meet teacher demand. The differ- 
ence between 33 and 45 percent male enrollment is 3000 men. 
If the proportion of men students enrolled does not rise above © 
its current one-third, then it is estimated facilities must be pro- 
vided to accommodate twice that number of additional women 
students, 3000 to make up for the numerical drop in male 
enrollment, and an additional 3000 to provide for the greater 
attrition of women teachers. ‘Thus, total enrollment would be 
increased by 3000 and would need to be projected to 28,000, a 
difficult goal. 

It should be noted that an important factor in State Univers- 
ity’s program to recruit more men students is the recommended 
priority construction of new health and physical education build- 
ings at all except three of the colleges. Old and inadequate 
health and physical education facilities at these colleges not only 
are a severe handicap in their teacher education programs, but 
as a practical matter they repel prospective men students. 

Therefore, the Trustees in their capital construction program 
have recommended new health and physical education buildings 
be constructed not only to provide the proper quality of teacher 
education program but also to avoid expenditure of funds for 
an increased number of women’s dormitories and for additional 
faculty. 

Men students at the colleges of education do not require 
dormitories to the extent women do because housing facilities satis- 
factory for men are somewhat more available in the communities. 
If State University’s Colleges of Education must enroll an addi- 
tional 6000 women beyond the number currently projected for 
1965, it is estimated 3500 more dormitory beds will have to be 
constructed. 

Increasing total enrollment at the colleges from 25,000 to 
28,000 would be the equivalent of adding another college the size 
of our largest (Buffalo—2881) and would mean the addition of 
160 new faculty positions with office space and related instructional 
facilities. 
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In the judgment of the Trustees, based upon careful appraisal 
of all of the factors, recruitment of more men students with lower 
enrollment goals would be the preferred and, in the long run, 
the less costly method of meeting the demand for teachers. 


New Programs 


One of the major functions of the Trustees is to formulate 
plans and make recommendations for any revision in curriculum of 
the Colleges of Education necessary to adapt their teacher educa- 
tion programs to meet the changing educational needs of the 
public institutions they serve. 

In carrying out this function, the Trustees have undertaken 
studies of the need for expanding the colleges to provide curricu- 
lums for the preparation of science and mathematics teachers in 
the secondary schools and to provide graduate programs in 
certain educational specializations. 

The past year has seen national concern for science and 
mathematics education in the elementary and secondary schools 
as well as in higher education. This concern relates to the 
content of mathematics and science courses and to the manner in 
which they are taught. 

Early in the year, the colleges individually re-examined their 
mathematics and science courses and methods of teaching and 
then sent more than 100 faculty members to a conference to 
determine whether the mathematics and science courses at the 
colleges had kept pace with modern advances in these two fields. 

In addition to developing recommendations for improve- 
ment in the courses, the faculty representatives took the first 
steps to prepare proposed summer and academic year refresher 
courses for elementary and secondary mathematics and science 
teachers already in the classrooms. These courses were designed to 
fit the program announced by the State Education Department 
which provided a subsidy for those teachers attending with the 
approval of their public school systems. 

Ten of the colleges held special summer session courses to 
meet the needs of the public school mathematics and science 
teachers. During the fall, all of the colleges included in their 
extension programs special courses for such teachers. 

In addition, programs for the education of mathematics and 
science teachers at high school level were authorized by the 
Trustees and registered by the Education Department for the 
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colleges at Buffalo, Cortland, Oneonta, Oswego and Plattsburgh. 
These five colleges joined the college at Albany and the College 
on Long Island in preparing teachers in this field. 


Library Teachers 


One of the critical areas of teacher shortage has been in 
the school library field. State University has library teacher 
education programs at two colleges—Albany and Geneseo. ‘The | 
program at Albany is largely on the graduate level and produces 
only a small number of new teacher librarians. 

The program at Geneseo has, been an undergraduate one 
attracting a large number of students. With the opening of the 
new library building at Geneseo in the past year, facilities became 
available to expand its teacher training program into a fifth year 
of study for graduates of liberal arts colleges who wish to pre- 
pare for library service in the public schools. State University, 
therefore, recommended an appropriation of funds to provide 
for three new faculty positions and other expenses connected 
with the operation of this graduate program. Approval by the 
Governor and the Legislature has made possible the start of this 
program in the fall of 1959. 


Library Development 


When the State University was organized ten years ago and 
the Trustees assumed administrative responsibility for the teacher 
education colleges, dissatisfaction was expressed with the inade- 
quacy of the library facilities available at these colleges. The 
Trustees immediately attached priority to an improvement 
program. 

Libraries at these colleges were weak, both in number of 
personnel and availability of service to the students. ‘The libraries 
did not have the professional staff for effective library administra- 
tion and service nor did they have the number of books and 
periodicals needed to implement sound and effective college 
instruction. 

Considerable progress in obtaining new and better library 
facilities can be reported. New library buildings have been 
completed in the colleges at Buffalo, Geneseo and New Paltz. 
Library areas have been provided in separate wings in the new 
administration-classroom buildings at the colleges at Fredonia 
and Potsdam. This year contracts have been let for construction 
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of new libraries at Brockport, Cortland, Oneonta, Oswego and 
Plattsburgh. Plans are under way for a new library at Albany. 

Each of these new library buildings provides space for 
100,000 to 150,000 volumes, for staff offices, work rooms, and 
other facilities necessary to efficient operation of a college library. 

With the cooperation of the librarians at the colleges, a 
staffing formula has been developed to provide a maximum of 
service in the new library facilities. Funds for the required post- 
tions have been made available in the current University budget. 

The Trustees also have recommended that funds be made 
available to increase the number of books and periodicals in the 
smaller colleges to a minimum of 50,000 volumes, a recommended 
standard of the Middle Atlantic States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Science Equipment 


A survey of existing and new science equipment needed by 
the Colleges of Education to provide the essential laboratory 
experience for students taking science courses was undertaken 
during the year at the request of the Trustees by a committee of 
scientists selected from the colleges. 

The survey demonstrated that the colleges were in need of 
new and more up-to-date science equipment to maintain a high 
standard in science courses currently being taught, and that addi- 
tional new equipment would be needed for the several new 
science buildings scheduled for erection at the colleges in the 
future. 

As a result, the Trustees recommended and obtained a budget 
appropriation of $1.5 million to purchase the necessary equipment, 
much of which will be installed in new science buildings when 
they are completed. 


Salaries for Graduates 


Graduates of the Colleges of Education last year went out 
to positions in educational work at the highest starting salaries 
they have ever been offered. On the average, salaries for 1958 
graduates started $200 higher than in 1957 and $450 higher 
than 1956. 

Half of the graduates who entered educational work started 
at salaries ranging between $4100 and $4500 as compared to 
one third who were in this category the previous year. Fourteen 
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percent received starting salaries above $4500 as compared to six 
percent in 1957, 

The median starting salary for the graduates was $4233, 
an increase of about five percent over 1957. The highest median 
starting salary ($4549) was paid in educational work other than 
classroom teaching. 

State University continued to have a high rate of placement 
of graduates in actual teaching work. Figures show that 13 
percent of the 1958 graduates were not available for teaching for 
the present because they entered military service, enrolled in 
graduate study or had married. Nearly all of the number avail- 
able for teaching started classroom work. 
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V. MEDICAL CENTERS 


Through State University’s two medical centers at Syracuse 
and Brooklyn the people of our State have been meeting their 
responsibility to help provide the trained doctors and the medical 
research necessary to bring better health to a growing population. 

Steady and encouraging progress in the development of the 
medical centers has brought them now to the threshold of their 
objectives, long sought by outstanding faculties who have con- 
tributed to the health and welfare of their community, State and 
Nation. 

Within the ability of our people to provide the necessary 
funds, State University has moved the medical centers ahead on 
the array of programs that make up great medical institutions. 
Tools for the task assigned to them have been provided, and 
additional facilities are now being planned. 

Foremost among these are the teaching and research hospitals 
at both centers which in the future will become the heart of their 
program. With the cooperation of everyone concerned, the 
Trustees have been making every effort to reduce the total 
expense of these hospitals, orginally estimated to cost more 
than $50 million. 

The estimated expenditure has been cut substantially, but in 
order to continue to provide an educational program of high 
standard it is expected the State’s investment will still have to 
approach $40 million. 

Addition of these teaching and research hospitals, together 
with required outpatient clinic facilities, will enable enrollment 
at the Downstate Center to rise to 200 students a class and at the 
Upstate Center to 100 a class. Such expansion at the Downstate 
Center, for example, would graduate an additional 50 doctors 
each year—equivalent to half the number who would be graduated 
by creating an entirely new medical school of average size. 

In approving funds for expansion of the two medical schools, 
the Trustees have been mindful of the fact that there can be no 
comparison between medical education and other types of educa- 
tion in terms of numbers enrolled and cost per student. Money 
spent to train the additional doctors needed and to extend the 
frontiers of medical knowledge is an investment in lives of our 
citizens and the price is high. 
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Plans for the teaching and research hospital at the Upstate 
Center have progressed rapidly during the past year. Site plans 
and preliminary building sketches for this new facility, estimated 
to cost $21.7 million, have been completed and it is expected 
further plans can be completed in time to begin construction in 
the fall of 1960. 

The Trustees have allocated $20 million to the Upstate 
Medical Center for acquisition of land, development of site, 
relocation of a city street and construction of the hospital which 
will include about 360 beds for patients, an outpatient depart- 
ment, research laboratories and offices for clinical departments 
and general service units. This figure also would include State 
University’s share of expenses of dormitory facilities for student 
nurses and resident physicians. 

Funds appropriated by the State will be augmented by $1.7 
million awarded the Upstate Center by the Federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare through The National Institutes 
of Health in recognition of the need for the new hospital and 
laboratory facilities and in recognition of the quality of the edu- 
cational and research program being provided. 

Progress also is being made in planning for the teaching and 
research hospital at the Downstate Center where a 350 bed unit, 
together with outpatient department, office space and research 
laboratories for clinical faculty is contemplated. Architects 
already have developed a site plan and schematic drawings for 
the facility. ‘ 

In addition, it has been proposed that a library building or 
facilities be included in the expansion program to house the 
189,000-volume research library of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings and the Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn. 
This library, fifth largest medical library in the Nation, would 
thereby become an integral part of the Downstate Center. 

Preliminary cost estimates for the construction sought at 
the Downstate Center total approximately $21 million of which 
about $2.4 million would be available in the form of a federal 
research construction grant similar to that awarded the Upstate 
Center. Further review of details of the facilities proposed for 
the Downstate Center, together with cost estimates, has been 
undertaken by the Trustees. 

Strengthening of the teaching and research program at the 
Downstate Center was given further support this year by action 
of the City of New York Board of Hospitals in requiring that 
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as of July 1, 1959, all of the professional services of the Kings 
County Hospital Center in Brooklyn be integrated with the teach- 
ing services of the State University Medical School. This will 
enable the Downstate Center to utilize for teaching purposes 
all of the beds, outpatient services and professional staff of that 
hospital. Previously, only about two-thirds of the hospital's 
3,245 beds were available for the medical school’s purposes. 


Public and Community Service 


One of the roles of the State University Medical Centers ts 
in public and community service through which their facilities 
for education and research are able to benefit the people generally. 

In addition to providing medical care for patients in affliated 
hospitals, the Medical Centers guide the educational development 
of young doctors during their internships and residencies and 
provide opportunities for postgraduate education for practicing 
physicians and others training in the medical sciences. Through 
the continuing education of the medical profession, the Medical 
Centers are able to help bring the benefits of the latest advances 
in medical progress to the people. 

The 1958-1959 academic year at the Upstate Center featured 
activities associated with the dedication of the Basic Science 
Building. As part of the observance, a new program of service 
to the community was initiated through a series of seven Sunday 
afternoon lectures for the public. These discussions by members 
of the faculty dealt with such problems as mental health, obesity, 
cancer and other areas of medicine of interest to the layman. The 
response from the community was enthusiastic and it is planned 
that the lecture series be repeated annually. 

In recent years, the faculty at the two medical centers has 
become increasingly committed to serving in consultative and 
advisory posts to local, state and national government and organ- 
izations concerned with the health and well-being of the public. 
The amount of time devoted to these responsibilities is large 
and the resulting contribution important. The Trustees are 
pleased to have the competence of the faculty members at the 
medical centers recognized in these calls to public service. 


Nursing Education 


A two-year program in nursing education, designed to train 
bedside nurses, will be initiated at the Upstate Medical Center 
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in the fall of 1959. The course will be similar to the two-year 
nursing program pioneered by the Orange County Community 
College and in line with the recommendation of the Temporary 
Commission on the Need for a State University which foresaw a 
modern medical center providing education for the several health 
professions. 

It will be in addition to a four-year program in Public Health 
Nursing which has been conducted jointly by the Medical Center 
and Syracuse University. This program, for students who already ~ 
are registered nurses, provides a BS degree in education from 
the Syracuse University School of Education. 

At present there is no nursing program planned at the 
Downstate Medical Center, but it is likely that such a program 
will be undertaken when its new teaching and research hospital 
is ready for use. 
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VI. COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


State University’s community college program continued 
to make progress during the past year as two-year collegiate 
instruction was brought into the home communities of many more 
youths. 

Three community colleges established in 1957 (Bronx, Corn- 
ing and Dutchess Community College) began operation and four 
more colleges—in New York City (Queensborough—1958), 
Nassau County, Rockland County and Ulster County (early 
1959)—were established by local sponsors and approved by the 
Trustees, bringing to 18 the number of community colleges within 
the State University. 

Acceptance of the community college program in public 
higher education continued to grow in every region of the state, 
with the added stimulus of a decision by the State Court of 
Appeals upholding constitutionality of the community college law. 

Interest in joining the community college movement has been 
shown by the following counties: Jefferson-Lewis, Warren-Wash- 
ington, Sullivan, Monroe, Onondaga, Montgomery, Schenectady, 
Niagara, Suffolk, Ontario and Genesee. In several, appropriate 
local studies have been initiated under the guidance of State 
University, and local citizen groups and officials are cooperating 
in determining the facts needed to make sound decisions. 

Pressure for enrollment in the community colleges continued 
to mount and facilities have been strained in communities where 
planned new buildings have not yet been constructed. This 
upward swing brought full-time enrollment last fall to 8,921 
students and part-time enrollment to 9,590. In the process, 
enrollment in the community colleges became a larger percentage 
(24 percent) of total enrollment in State University. The fact 
that more than half of the community college enrollment is part- 
time indicates that these institutions are filling an educational 
need for individuals who must earn a living while pursuing 
further education. Enrollment is equally divided between men 
and women students. 

One of the problems now being faced by the community 
colleges is that of providing for transfer of students to four-year 
institutions for their education beyond the two-year university 
parallel programs. To explore and study the possibility of easier 
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transfer within the State University, a conference was held by 
representatives of the colleges of education, the community col- 
leges and the agricultural and technical institutes. A committee has 
been named to give further study to transfer problems and 
recommend a course of action. 


Capital Construction 


Construction or planning of new facilities is underway at 
12 of the community colleges—Auburn, Bronx, Dutchess, Erie - 
County, Fashion Institute, Hudson Valley, Jamestown, Mohawk 
Valley, New York City, Orange County, Staten Island and West- 
chester. This construction will involve an estimated state 
expenditure of $58 to $60 million in the next several years and 
additional millions in the years ahead for facilities of community 
colleges just being established. 


Curriculum Advances 


New curriculums have been introduced at 12 of the com- 
munity colleges. Six which are restricted from offering university 
parallel programs and degrees have initiated studies to determine 
whether this limitation should be lifted. New courses made 
available or being studied include: 

Auburn—Laboratory technology. 


Bronx—Liberal arts, chemical technology, electrical tech- 
nology, mechanical technology, medical laboratory technology, 
business technology. 


Corning—Liberal arts, business technology and mechanical 
technology. 


Dutchess—Liberal arts, business technology, industrial chem- 
istry technology, industrial electronics technology, mechanical 
design technology and nursery school technology. 


Erie County—Police science. 
Fashion Institute—Intertor design, communication arts. 
Jamestown—Nutrition. 


Mohawk Valley—Both the required and the elective program 
have been enlarged. 


New York—Studying possibility of new curriculums in 
atomic and nuclear energy field. 


Orange County—Chemical technology. 
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Westchester—Studying possibility of common core curficu- 
lum in engineering technologies and curriculums in atomic and 
nuclear energy field. 


Accreditation by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is considered one of the marks of growth 
and maturity among colleges. Of the community colleges, 
Jamestown, New York City and Fashion Institute have earned 
their accreditation. During the year, Mohawk Valley applied for 
accreditation. A number of others have initiated studies looking 
forward to application for accreditation in the future. 


Study Teaching Effectiveness 


At the same time they were moving to improve the quality of 
their curriculums, the community colleges also gave attention to 
a program to make teaching more effective. 

The program was built around a series of campus and 
regional workshops designed to help the colleges identify their 
teaching and classroom problems and develop an accurate record 
of teaching effectiveness. Techniques to measure this effective- 
ness were evolved. Agricultural and technical institutes joined in 
the program which is scheduled to finish in mid-1959 with a 
statewide conference to reach conclusions and recommendations. 
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Vil. AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


Beginning in 1907, New York pioneered in the establishment 
of schools of agriculture and domestic arts to meet the educa- 
tional needs of youths in the rural areas. 

Over the half century of their service, the Agricultural and 
Technical Institutes have educated thousands of youngsters who 
have gone on to make their contributions to the people of our 
state and particularly to agriculture. 

Their original objective was to offer the youth of the rural 
areas and small communities training for occupations within their 
home towns. This they did in ample measure. 

Since their establishment, however, there have been basic 
changes in rural life. Decentralization of industries, modern 
transportation, electrification, mechanization and other tech- 
nological and social changes completely altered the form of rural 
living and occupational opportunities. 

Keeping pace with the demands of the times, the character 
of the institutes likewise changed over the years. From their 
humble origin with educational programs at the high school level, 
they grew into two-year colleges producing technicians needed 
in the broad economy of our state. 

Considerably less than one fourth of the students enrolled 
now study agriculture or some related field. Two-year technical 
training programs offered free at the six institutes compare in 
every way with the technical education programs offered in 
locally-sponsored community colleges where tuition is charged. 

The changing character of the institutes and the trend toward 
enrollment expansion in non-agriculture programs was evident in 
1948 when the Temporary Commission on the Need for a State 
University said in its report that the educational programs of the 
institutes ‘should be broadened in scope, improved in quality 
and fitted into the new plan for community colleges.” 

In the past decade, State University has accomplished the 
improvement in quality and broadening of program recommended 
by the Young Commission. In recent years, the Trustees have 
given prolonged and serious consideration to the question of 
how the institutes can be fitted into the state’s community college 
structure. 
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Re-examination of the educational role of the institutes and 
plans for their future operation also has been urged by the Board 
of Regents and by state fiscal authorities. 

In December, 1956, the Regents offered a series of recom- 
mendations for meeting the needs of higher education in our 
state. Among them was the recommendation that: 

“The State University should review the programs and status 
of Agricultural and Technical Institutes at Canton, Alfred, Morris- 
ville, Cobleskill, Farmingdale and Delhi, in order to plan for more 
effective use for these facilities and in order to resolve the 
anomaly created by concurrent operation of free and tuition 
charging two-year institutions having similar programs and 
functions.” 

Fiscal officers of the present and previous state administra- 
tions have withheld approval of capital construction recommenda- 
tions made by the Trustees for the six agricultural and technical 
institutes pending resolution of the questions raised by the Board 
of Regents. 

To expedite fitting the institutes into the pattern of com- 
munity colleges and to move ahead with the expansion and im- 
provement of their physical facilities, the Trustees, after thorough 
study, proposed: 


1. That they be continued as two-year agricultural and tech- 
nical institutes and that their construction programs be entirely 
financed by the state, but that operational costs be divided three 
ways: one-third to be paid by the state, one-third by student 
tuition and one-third by the home county of the student. 


2. That each of the six localities where the institutes are 
located be given the option of acquiring its institute free of charge 
from the state for future operation as a community college, with 
the understanding that the state would pay the entire cost of 
constructing and equipping the additional buildings, including 
dormitories, provided for in the program of the State University 
Trustees. It was estimated that this would meet the capital needs 
of each institute for at least the next 10 years and much longer 
if they did not choose to expand after that date. 


Over a period of three months, these proposals were dis- 
cussed by representatives of State University with local councils 
and officials in the upstate counties where five institutes are 
located, Earlier in 1958, State University had discussed with 
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representatives of Nassau County a proposal under which the 
institute at Farmingdale would be given by the state to the county 
for operation as a community college. 

Legislation carrying out the Trustees’ recommendations was 
introduced in the 1959 session of the Legislature. It clearly pro- 
vided that not one institute would become a community college 
unless the locality in which it is situated, at its own option, — 
voluntarily initiated steps to acquire the institute as a gift from 
the state for that purpose. 

When the Trustees learned that the statewide legislation 
would not be progressed at the 1959 session, substitute bills 
affecting only Delaware and St. Lawrence Counties and then only 
Delaware alone were introduced because of local interest and 
support. Unlike the statewide legislation, these bills mandated 
no change in financing of the institutes but merely gave the local- 
ities opportunity to accept the institute as a gift for community 
college operation if they desired. The bill granting this privilege 
to the two counties was abandoned at the request of St. Lawrence 
legislators. The subsequent bill applying only to Delaware was 
approved without dissent in the Senate, but failed to come to 
vote in the Assembly during the closing hours of its last session. 

Great and important advances in higher education in our 
state, including the creation of State University itself and the 
community college movement, have encountered vigorous opposi- 
tion in their initial stages. Initial opposition, however, has been 
overcome frequently and success has attended adoption of the 
new measures. 

The proposals advanced by the Trustees in response to the 
recommendations of the Regents and the Commission on the 
Need for a State University are sound and fair. They extend to 
the people of the communities in which the institutes are located 
the same educational opportunities available to the more populous 
areas of the state and upon a financial basis much more favorable 
to the smaller communities. They offer these communities cultural 
and economic advantages beyond those now possessed. 

The Trustees believe the agricultural and technical institutes 
should be blended into a logical and sensible system of public 
two-year colleges throughout the state and should provide greater 
and better higher education opportunities. State University will 
continue its efforts to make these opportunities available. 
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Vill. RESEARCH AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Through a broad range of research projects growing in 
number and investment, State University’s faculty members are 
continuing to make contributions to the health and economic 
welfare of the people of our state, the nation and the world. 

The record shows that State University’s pledge to help pro- 
vide facilities, opportunities and financing for major research 
programs is being translated into performance. 

This wide array of research and special project activity 
has brought representatives of State University into scattered 
countries of the globe, into laboratories to pursue the secrets of 
medicine and forestry, into classrooms to develop the science of 
teaching, and into recognized prominence in research and 
creativeness. 

With the State University Research Foundation as trustee 
and fiscal administrator, funds for the research and_ special 
projects have come from foundations, industries, individuals and 
the federal government. 

In the spring of 1959, State University had funds totaling 
$3.8 million committed for 489 projects, a substantial increase 
over the previous year. The largest share of this amount ($2.8 
million) was being provided by the federal government, largely 
through the Public Health Service. Foundations, industries and 
individuals subscribed the balance. In addition, there was avail- 
able a total of $963,765 for foreign projects in Israel and 
Indonesia. 

These funds, administered by the Research Foundation, 
are in addition to annual state budget appropriations of nearly 
$8 million which are financing extensive research programs at 
State University’s agriculture, veterinary, forestry, ceramic and 
medical colleges. 

Although widespread attention 1s commanded by grants for 
many major research projects, the Research Foundation also con- 
ducts its own program to encourage research and other scholarly 
activities by State University faculty members. During the 
1958-59 academic year, awards totaling $25,160 were made under 
this program. 

There were 24 grants-in-aid given to assist members of the 
faculty in carrying out small individual projects which merit 
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encouragement. These grants, totaling $9,660, were awarded by 
a Committee of the Graduate Council of the University and have 
stimulated the kind of interest on the part of faculty which can 
help strengthen scholarship throughout the University. 

Particularly helpful in this respect have been the Summer 
Research Fellowships designed to give the recipients opportunity 
for creative work in their professional field during the summer 
months. Twenty fellowships requiring a total expenditure of 
$15,000 were awarded this year. In addition, two awards totaling . 
$500 have been given in memory of the late John K. Weiss, a 
charter member of the Foundation’s board of directors, for the 
support of projects in the field of educational research. 

Other small programs supported by the Foundation have 
attempted to: 


1. Add stability to the occasional fluctuation of support 
inherent in research activity assisted by a variety of sponsors. 

2. Underwrite the subsidies frequently necessary to publish 
outstanding faculty books written for limited audiences. 


3. Recognize through publication of a Record of Scholarly 
and Creative Activity the research work and scholarship carried 
out in State University during its first decade. 


It is not possible in this summary report to describe in detail 
the many research and special projects through which State Uni- 
versity and its faculty are contributing to a better life and higher 
standard of living. However, a brief resume of a number will 
help illustrate their importance, scope and variety. 


College of Forestry 


Three significant projects underway at the College of Forestry 
involve research on hardwood pulping, fundamentals of cellulose 
chemistry and living polymers. The first two or these are unique 
in that they involve cooperative research with a number of com- 
panies. A member of the faculty initiated the entire concept of 
living polymers and developed the techniques and mechanisms 
for producing this phenomenon. 


Harpur College 


A study of offshore claims in the North Sea area has been 
undertaken by a member of the Harpur faculty, under contract 
with the U. S. Office of Naval Research. 
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Maritime College 


The Maritime College was awarded a grant by the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission to purchase equipment for educational 
and training activities in nuclear energy technology. 


Downstate Medical Center 


In order to expand instructional and training programs at 
the Downstate Center, the U. S. Public Health Service has pro- 
vided funds for graduate research and specialized academic and 
clinical training. Programs in eight specialties are in progress. 

Undergraduate training programs relating to the prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer, cardiovascular disease and 
related gerontological conditions, and mental disease are also 
supported by the Public Health Service. 

Among other research projects underway are: 

A five-year grant for research in muscle diseases has been 
made by the National Institutes of Health and another program 
of research in muscle disease is being supported by the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of America, Inc. 

An investigation of the effectiveness of certain chemical 
compounds as adjuncts to radiation and surgery in treating cancer 
of the ovary is underway with a grant from the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Twenty-five hospitals in the United States are 
cooperating in this study. 

The Public Health Service has awarded a grant for continu- 
ation and extension of a project to perfect a pump-oxygenator to 
supplant the heart and lungs of human patients for brief periods 
during surgical repair of the heart. 


Upstate Medical Center 


Among research projects underway at this center are: 

A study of the relations of infantile experience to autonomic 
function, and of early infant-maternal behavior and its effect on 
infant care and protection is being carried out with a five-year 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Under a grant from the Heart Association of Onondaga 
County, a study involving electrocardiography, vectorcardiography 
and basic electrophysiology of the heart is being conducted. 

A fundamental and far-reaching study in the alcohol field 
is being supported by a two-year grant from the Public Health 
Service. 
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Another Public Health Service grant is financing a study of 
drugs which affect the central nervous system. 


Colleges of Education 
Small School Project 


A study designed to improve the variety and quality of. 
education in small rural schools is in its third year under the 
direction of the College of Education at Oneonta. Twenty-two 
central schools in the upper Catskill Mountain region are now 
cooperating in the study, formally called the “Catskill Area 
Project in Small School Design.” 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education has granted an 
additional $110,000 to finance this work which will now include 
expanding the use in rural schools of multiple class groups, super- 
vised correspondence studies, utilization of modern technologies 
applicable to teaching and learning, use of school aides and teacher 
assistants, cooperative shared services and flexible scheduling. 
The study also will give greater emphasis to the preparation of 
teachers for the types of positions they will assume in rural central 
schools. 


Foreign Student Instruction 


The program to train teachers from Latin-American countries 
has been extended for another year at the College of Education 
at Geneseo with an additional appropriation of $29,535 from the 
federal government’s International Cooperation Administration. 
Funds will be used for bilingual training of 16 teachers. Last 
year, 17 teachers from five Central and South American countries 
studied at Geneseo for 10 months. 


Summer Institutes 


Under grants totaling $186,900 from the National Science 
Foundation, the Colleges of Education at Albany, Oneonta and 
Plattsburgh conducted in 1959 summer institutes for teachers 
of science and mathematics. 

The institutes are designed to improve the quality of tech- 
nical leadership by creating greater subject-matter competence 
of participating teachers, strengthening their capacity for motivat- 
ing able students to consider careers in science and mathematics, 
and bringing these teachers into contact with prominent scientists 
who will participate in the institutes. 
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An institute for elementary school teachers and supervisors 
was conducted at Plattsburgh while the institutes at Albany and 
Oneonta were for high school teachers. 


International Activities 


The past decade of U. S. international relationships has 
involved American higher education institutions in foreign 
activities that a few years ago would have seemed totally unrelated 
to the quiet and narrow worlds of classroom and laboratory. 
Now groups of faculty with their families travel half way around 
the world for extended periods of time, hoping to bring to other 
peoples the technical and professional education that has con- 
tributed so significantly to the productivity of America. 

In return, students from these lands have brought the riches 
and treasures of their own cultures to American campuses. Much 
of this international exchange in education is financed either by 
federal agencies or by large foundations. Here too, State Uni- 
versity has made its contribution and its Research Foundation has 
been particularly useful in providing the unique fiscal arrange- 
ments which these programs require. 


Project in Israel 


State University has now renewed for two more years, until 
June 30, 1961, its agreement with the federal government’s Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration to provide technical advice 
and assistance to the Government of Israel. Through the Re- 
search Foundation, State University will render this guidance in 
the development of an institution which will eventually lead to 
better coordination of agricultural education, research and exten- 
sion programs in that country. A field team of six regular staff 
members will be involved, together with such short-term con- 
sultants as may be required. 

State University’s project in Israel has been underway since 
June, 1954, and technical assistance costing more than $2 million 
has been made available by specialists in the fields of agriculture, 
educational public health and industry. 


Project in Indonesia 


At the request of the Government of Indonesia and the 
Ford Foundation, State University sent a team of specialists to 
that country in the fall of 1958 to assist the Ministry of Education 
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and provide leadership in the development of improved programs 
of instruction and curriculum for the training of secondary school 
teachers. 

Through a Ford Foundation grant of $639,500, State Uni- 
versity will provide a field staff of eight persons, the books, 
instructional and laboratory equipment and materials necessary 
to carry out its assignment. ‘The staff was recruited from the 
colleges of education and given leaves of absence to complete this 
work. ) 

The project has had the continuing approval of the U. S. 
State Department. 

In addition, State University’s Research Foundation is 
cooperating with the Ford Foundation and the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in operation of an intensive training program 
in this country to acquaint officials of the Indonesian Ministry of 
Education with administrative patterns in American education. 
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IX. ENROLLMENT 


State University’s enrollment rose to a record high in the 
last academic year and there is every indication new peaks 
can be expected annually, at least until the enrollment capacity 
of the present capital construction program is reached. 

Rapid increase in enrollment has been possible not only 
through expansion of physical facilities, but also because of the 
enterprise and ingenuity of the leadership and faculty at the 
various colleges. ‘Their willingness to extend themselves to 
accommodate extra students and assume greater than normal 
teaching and administrative burdens is deserving of appreciation 
and commendation. | 

Total enrollment this past academic year rose to 64,716 full- 
time and part-time students. Of this number, 41,996 were enrolled 
in the state colleges and 22,720 in the community colleges. 

Full-time enrollment totaled 38,642, an increase of 3669 
or 10 percent over 1957 and an increase of 25 percent in the past 
three years. The state colleges enrolled 29,721 of the full-time 
enrollment, an increase of nine percent over the previous year. 
More than half of this increase was in the colleges of education 
where enrollment went from 16,231 to 17,636. The community 
college full-time enrollment grew 16 percent in the year to a total 
of 8921, even though these institutions are handicapped in some 
instances by lack of permanent facilities. 

Part-time enrollment totaled 26,074, of which 12,275 was 
in the state colleges and 13,799 in the community colleges. 

Enrollment will rise again in the fall of 1959. More than 
18,000 students applied for admission in the fall of 1959 to 
the University-operated colleges, exclusive of the medical colleges, 
and took the admissions examinations. It is expected that the 
Colleges of Education, Harpur, the College of Forestry, Maritime 
College, the College on Long Island and the six agricultural and 
technical institutes all together will be unable to admit more than 
8000 of these applicants. Additional thousands will not find 
room for enrollment at the two medical colleges, the College of 
Ceramics at Alfred, the Agriculture, Home Economics and 
Veterinary Colleges and the School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell and the community colleges, all of which are 
not included in State University admissions examinations. 
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Some indication of the pressure and competition for enroll- 
ment at the colleges of State University can be seen from a glimpse 
at the statistics on applications. There were more than 2000 
applications for admission in the fall of 1959 at the College of 
Education at Albany which can have an entering class of less than 
700. More than 2250 sought admission to Cortland which also 
has room for about 700 freshmen. The College on Long Island 
had more than 750 applications for 180 openings. Harpur had 
1400 applications for an entering class of less than 400. The 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred had more than 
1400 applications for half as many openings. 

Applicants maintained their geographic ratio of previous 
years, about two-thirds coming from upstate, 20 percent from 
Long Island and 15 percent from the City of New York. 
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X. ADMINISTRATION 
Board Members Appointed 


A number of changes in the membership of the Board of 
Trustees took place during the past academic year. 

On June 4, 1958, Governor Harriman appointed Morris 
Jushewitz of Mount Vernon as a Trustee of State University to fill 
the vacancy caused by expiration of the term of Norman S. Goetz. 
On January 23, 1959, Governor Rockefeller also appointed Mr. 
Iushewitz for this term. 

Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly of New York City was reap- 
pointed to the Board by Governor Harriman on November 26, 
1958. On January 19, 1959, Mrs. Donnelly was reappointed for 
a new term by Governor Rockefeller. 

On November 26, 1958, Governor Harriman named Theo- 
dore Tannenwald, Jr., of Scarsdale to an interim appointment to 
fill the vacancy on the Board caused by the resignation of 
Walter D. Fletcher. 

On February 4, 1959, Governor Rockefeller appointed Lester 
B. Granger of New York City to succeed Mr. Tannenwald, whose 
interim term expired January 27, 1959. 

Dr. James Greenough of Cooperstown was appointed by 
Governor Rockefeller on February 4, 1959, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of Dr. Peter Marshall Murray. 

On March 25, 1959, Governor Rockefeller appointed John A. 
Roosevelt of Hyde Park to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Keith S$. McHugh. 


Central Staff Changes 


Dr. Thomas Hale Hamilton was appointed President of State 
University by the Board of Trustees on May 14, 1959. The 
appointment was made effective August 1, 1959. He formerly 
was Vice President for Academic Affairs at Michigan State 
University. He succeeds Dr. William S. Carlson whose resigna- 
tion was effective September 1, 1958. 

During the year, the Board also accomplished a reorganiza- 
tion of the central administrative staff designed to strengthen 
State University administration in several areas. 
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Dr. John H. Slocum, Executive Dean for Four-Year and 
Professional Colleges since April 1, 1957, left this position on 
April 1, 1958 to assume the duties of a new position as Vice 
President for Administration. The Dean’s post was abolished. 

Charles H. Foster, formerly Business Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, in the reorganization became University Controller and 
the business assistant post was abolished. 

Elwin W. Stevens was appointed to the new position of 
Assistant to the Vice President for Planning and Development. 
He formerly was Associate Architect. 

The new position of Provost created in the reorganization 
has not yet been filled. 

David S. Price was appointed Director of Personnel, effective 
June 18, 1958. 

John D. Wilson was appointed Assistant to the President, 
effective September 14, 1959. 

Also announced during the year were the resignations of 
Daniel E. Button, Assistant to the President, on April 9, 1958, 
and Jerome G. Kovalcik, Public Relations Officer, on December 
17, 1958. 


Chief Administrative Officers 


During the year there were a number of changes in the ranks 
of the chief administrative officers. 

Dr. Paul G. Bulger was appointed President of the College 
of Education at Buffalo, effective July 1, 1959, to succeed Dr. 
Harvey M. Rice who resigned August 14, 1958. In the interim, 
Dr. Ralph Horn served as Acting President. 

Dr. Donnal V. Smith resigned as President of the College of 
Education at Cortland on April 1, 1959. Dr. Donovan C. Moffett 
was named Acting President. 

Dr. William I. Myers announced his retirement as Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, effective June 30, 1959. Dr. Charles 
Palm has been named his successor. 

Professor William A. Hagan announced his retirement as 
Dean of the Veterinary College, effective June 30, 1959. Dr. 
George C. Poppensiek has been appointed his successor. 

Martin P. Catherwood submitted his resignation as Dean 
of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations on December 20, 
1958. Professor Robert Risley was appointed to serve as 
Acting Dean. John W. McConnell was appointed Dean, effective 
July 1, 1959. 
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Two-Year Colleges 


Albert T. Skinner was appointed President of Auburn Com- 
munity College, effective September 1, 1958, to succeed Acting 
President Dr. Charles G. Hetherington who retired. 

Joseph P. McMurray was appointed President of the new 
Queensborough Community College on March 12, 1959. 
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APPENDIX A 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Standing Committees 


Planning and Development 


Frederick F. Greenman, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Charles Garside 

Boyd E. Golder 

James J. Warren 


Community Colleges 


Boyd E. Golder, Chairman 
Lester B. Granger 
Samuel Hausman 


Four-Year Colleges 


Charles Garside, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Joseph J. Myler 


Medical Education 


James J. Warren, Chairman 
Dr. James Greenough 
Morris Iushewitz 


Teacher Education 


Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, Chairman 
John A. Roosevelt 
Don J. Wickham 


Investments 


Samuel Hausman, Chairman 
Charles Garside 
John A. Roosevelt 


Executive Committee 


Alger B. Chapman 

Frederick F. Greenman 
Samuel Hausman 

Joseph J. Myler 

Don J. Wickham 

Frank C. Moore, ex officio 
Mrs. John A. Warner, ex officio 
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Ad Hoc Committees 


Patent Policy 


Alger B. Chapman, Chairman 
Frederick F. Greenman 
Dr. James Greenough 


Public Relations 


Morris Iushewitz, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Boyd E. Golder 

Lester B. Granger 

Joseph J. Myler 


Tuition and Student Aid 


Mrs. John A. Warner, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 

Samuel Hausman 

James J. Warren 

Don J. Wickham 

Frank C. Moore, ex officio 
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APPENDIX C 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


ALBANY 1, NEw YORK 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION—STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Expenditures 


July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958 


Colleges of Education........... 
Downstate Medical ............. 


Upstate Medical 


College of) Morestry....i.7. .2.% 8 


Maritime College 
Harpur College . 
Israel Project ... 
Indonesia Project 


es eles fe) Sepa a) eel ae e4 ee 


o.6 ie) €.. 8 ee, © fe) Ce (ets 


ee eraneeeeeoenevene @ 


0 fo Sam Oe & Se le © lee 


Grants-in- 


Aid 


$ 59,248 


278,564 
295,649 
149,312 


$812,161 


56 


Federal 
Funds 


52,753 
753,156 
262,179 

55,224 

Figg a 
4,164 
126,953 


Ce Owe of ee 


$1,261,900 


Total 


$ 112,001 


1,031,720 
557 , 828 
204,536 

12,382 
11,616 
126 ,953 
17,025 


$2,074,061 
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APPENDIX E 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Enrollment in State Colleges, Fall 1958 


Undergraduate 
College Full-Time Part-Time* Total 
STATE UNIVERSITY—TOTAL .. 28,461 1,366 29 ,827 
Liberal Arts—Harpur ............ 750 356 1,106 
Medical Colleges 
ING WY UL peta are kre ok ness eee 570 a 570 
PVC US mates ces «arate ake eer 330 59 389 
Lui Leet Anke eke ee ee ale a le 900 59 959 
Colleges of Education 
ADEN Y (eePe es on athe ons PRE. eke 2,134 58 Be1 92, 
PRPC DOEUMnr tive ts cee aires ay eRe TS Aes 1,324 62 1,386 
BUT alas Eee FO ee Oe ee ce 2,881 136 a20he 
Gortiancd Gira; 0208 (ealh Sy ee 2,193 46 2,239 
PPEOLLO TE rete es Sue 895 38 933 
CIGTOR OU Mere arene es ae eaters 1,032 114 1,146 
TIER OW Res MLAS Ry Dats led er oi 1,287 98 1,385 
CITIG OTL O ER re fe Fe oes cee een 1,404 37 1,441 
CRW atiy. totes chains ote Ober 2,059 76 2,135 
TOLERATED Mi Yt. see ciAore athe yeaa s 1,195 95 1,288 
Paterno tes he oak Car Ree ee ae 15032 62 1,094 
POOL LePeente Me Ss Aco ne det Acetate 17,434 822 18 , 256 
Other Professional Colleges 
WOPGBUr Voie ois.. o cs eae esa 535 535 
VLEET GAT Cmane onid, <r eal a cess ane ert 539 2 541 
AQT MSE Eo ris ave steers, wie ge scart 2 244 1 245 
CTOTAVIICE tera eis ic 5 otras erie ee ahs 401 —_—_ 40] 
PLOTICU GUL emery oie ase dene a 1,587 ss 1,587 
Home Economics ............... 645 vo 645 
Industrial & Labor Relations..... 307 —_—— 307 
WV GLOEING DE Vom et a. nh otgens ame ae ates 210 — 210 
ota liom, arent bral Ala wee ee A 4,468 2 4,471 
Institutes 
ATT FOC meme TN sictecates 5 ee ie ee Oe 1,308 Lil 1,419 
(RT LOLs Oeics me os et eG 527 ——. 527 
GODIGSICT Lee cet s.cnls lan ites sek S 458 8 466 
LG LTR Ge, Mees aoe ta Ae te ae Sco 3g 419 3 421 
OTTO Rl Cees cate terete ps. 1,554 5 1,559 
NLOEEISV 1 Letie-c aes ecco cae ae chit 643 a 643 
LOUALS Pinan ance diel Weg cic Soke 4,909 126 5,035 


Graduate 
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* 1956-57 part-time figures include enrollment in non-degree credit courses. 
1958 part-time figures include enrollment in degree credit courses only. 
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Enrollment in Community Colleges, Fall 1958 


Undergraduate 
College Full-Time Part-Time* Total 
ADDUEN f oeie sca sss Seen ee Va Beet eres ante 275 247 522 
Broome lL echnica! 02ee strc tee ae 651 572 1,223 
GS NAT RG, Se age Bak We Bl 116 66 182 
Daotchess 077 vcs crete ere eee 241 387 628 
Tirie ‘County 1 3'esg: eek ae os een ie 1,130 59 1,189 
Fashion; Institutes icc es eee 604 1,186 1,790 
Fuadgson Valley. Aeneas ces aut ee 726 22 748 
WAMEBTO WI. how mie tec amet cain eae eee 257 316 573 — 
Mohawki Valley ten vitesrec- «pee eras 658 307 965 
New? YorkaGity . arate hcenie ce een 2,523 3,974 6,497 
range: County tigre cc ebook eae ele ane ee da 755 879 1,634 
Staten Island \encacraae. «oases ete ed 319 425 744 
Westchester... 2a hee oe ee ee 666 1,150 1,816 
Total gibt. ie aed: ne ce eee ea 8,921 9,590 18,511 


* 1956-57 part-time figures include enrollment in non-degree credit courses. 
1958 part-time figures include enrollment in degree credit courses only. 


APPENDIX F 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Faculty Members, Fall 1958 


Institution Full-Time Part-Time Total 
Liberal "Arts College tic’ 5 aeyetee esas 74 2 76 
PLOUICE! | COLCOBR Sn). sctiit 03 ie faa aaa One 297 104 401 
Colleges joi Educa tion au.. soto Mh eee Ls2eG 33 1,309 
POT OR ULV ets cha a ke acter. cal ole en em oe at ode 79 18 97 
Maritimieves + ethic. 2% gu ese oe eee cae 35 5 40 
Science, and) Wngineering?., . . gas: o.... 5h 27 1 28 
COP ami ioes srry oe ee, ah ete eee ee ee 27 0 27 
POPC ITE G fon ciate esa ewe aah cree teet nae ea 334 0 334 
Home Weonomics svt ie... Sei ee 97 8 105 
Industrial and Labor. Relations........... 26 0 26 
Veterinary Med leine asc...» Seiad ce apo 57 18 75 
LW: Year natiturese@ ti AR acs ok, 323 28 351 

LOCAL Rs can) eee LEI, ico hates 2,652 VAG 2,869 
Community Colleges Wie feioc). cn wae diene ope! 539 309 848 


1 College on Long Island. 
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Legislative Document No. 112 (1961) 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Annual Report| 1960 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Governor, the Legislature, and the Board of Regents: 


SIRS: 


Pursuant to Law the Trustees of State University of New York 
herewith submit their annual report for the year 1960 and their 
recommendations for the year 1961. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANK C. Moore, Chairman 


Mrs. JOHN A. WARNER, 
Vice Chairman 


ALGER B. CHAPMAN 
(Resigned November 15, 
1960) 

WARREN W. CLUTE, JR. . 
(Appointed September 20, 
1960) 

Mrs. BETTY HAWLEY 
DONNELLY 

CHARLES GARSIDE 


Boyp E. GOLDER 

LESTER B, GRANGER 

FREDERICK F. GREENMAN 
(Deceased June 26, 1961) 

JAMES GREENOUGH 

SAMUEL HAUSMAN 

Morris IUSHEWITZ 

JOSEPH J. MYLER 
(Term expired June 30, 
1960) 

JOHN A. ROOSEVELT 

JAMES J. WARREN 

Don J. WICKHAM 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION IN 1960 


THOMAS HS LIAMICION tits ccctssssdocessicsucersds Grr met President 
ite WRTUNG He 1M URRA Yate were at Secretary of the University 
JOHN He SLOCUM). 500A? RO Vice President for Administration 
PARTUM, Vee ORT ERA x25. 1s sc cssneeaciniy esl th Na iyrscd Saunienhe oh Provost 
(Effective January 1, 1961) 

HERMANN COOPER............ Executive Dean for Teacher Education 
LAWRENCE L., JARVIE..........000++. Executive Dean for Institutes and 
Community Colleges (To September 30, 

1960) 

PAUL BAORVISIINS 2.72224.) ity Executive Dean for Institutes and 


Community Colleges (Effective 
November 1, 1960) 


POT eeORARTS JR. Stet as Seccss gw Ie DON nD 20 2 Counsel 
PARAS wiatge POST ER sighs ec ea teus arene esl) day oenosaivacsfaltaodss Controller 
MEMOS Tp 15 LST tae ak tein ee Ct nd Ea University Architect 
ELWIN, W. STEVENS ............:000++ Assistant to the Vice President for 
Planning and Development 

TRACES ULOTECO) 5 OLSEN 1 WR en ee oe Public Relations Officer 
(Effective February 6, 1961) 

jleistst 10. AWS Oy \erpead seer eee eee ee Assistant to the President 
RANK be ANB)... creo ds Associate Executive Dean for 
Teacher Education 

VLAN VING ee RALE A op 0%) aii cscs 1s, $t Associate Executive Dean for 
Institutes and Community Colleges 

IAB SLNS A Wi Wis epi co alate aa ee RR ls OS A Associate Counsel 
HO FST es SS Dedta (Ol city ake 2 Sooper ep nine oii Dee Director of Personnel 
james Ré Spence). cii: 3 anahieontl.« Director of Admissions Program 
(Effective July 1, 1960) 

MILTON. LEWIS.,....-0:-<..iGe2. an <xtebaeel. Baoias Administrative Officer 
¥EpDITH T. BAIKIR,,.:.,.....: Associate in Higher Education Research 


MARGARET E. O’CONNOR........ Secretarial Assistant to the President 


* On leave of absence. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK IN 1960 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Harpur College at Binghamton ...............0.. Glenn G. Bartle, President 
MEDICAL COLLEGES 
Downstate Medical Center in New York City ............ Robert A. Moore, 
President 
Upstate Medical Center at Syracuse............ Carlyle F. Jacobsen, President 
COLLEGES OF EDUCATION | 
College of Education at Albany................ Evan R. Collins, President 
College of Education at Brockpott.......... Donald M. Tower, President 
College of Education at Buffalo.............00. Paul G. Bulger, President 


College of Education at Cortland 
Donovan C. Moffett, Acting President (To Sept. 15 1960) 
Donovan C. Moffett, President (Effective September 16, 1960) 
College of Education at Fredonia 
Harry W. Porter, President (To December 31, 1960) 
Oscar E. Lanford, President (Effective July 1, 1961) 


College of Education at Geneseo.............. Francis J. Moench, President 
College of Education at New Paltz...... William J. Haggerty, President 
College of Education at Oneonta................ Royal F. Netzer, President 


College of Education at Plattsburgh........ George W. Angell, President 
College of Education at Potsdam........ Frederick W. Crumb, President 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University........ Hardy L. Shirley, Dean 
Maritime College at Fort Schuyler............ Harold C. Moore, President 
Long Island Center at Oyster Bay...............0. Leonard K. Olsen, Dean 
(To December 31, 1960) 
College of Ceramics at Alfred University........ John F. McMahon, Dean 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University...—Charles E. Palm, Dean 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University — 

Helen G. Canoyer, Dean 

School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
John W. McConnell, Dean 
Veterinary College at Cornell University ....George C. Poppensiek, Dean 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred 
Paul B. Orvis, President (To October 31, 1960) 
Walter C. Hinkle, Acting President (Effective November 1, 1960) 
Walter C. Hinkle, President (Effective July 1, 1961) 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton 
Albert E. French, President (On leave of absence) 
Glenn E. Wright, Acting President (Effective July 1, 1961) 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill 

Ray L. Wheeler, President (To March 3, 1961) 
Charles M. Gaffney, Acting President (Effective March 3, 1961) 
Edward J. Sabol, President (Effective July 1, 1961) 
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Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
William R. Kunsela, President (On leave of absence) 
William F. Kennaugh, Acting President (Effective January 25, 1961) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale 
William A. Medesy, President (To June 27, 1960) 
Charles W. Laffin, Jr., President (Effective April 15, 1961) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville 
Royson N. Whipple, President 


LOCALLY-SPONSORED TwoO-YEAR COLLEGES 


(Under the program of the State University of New York) 
Adirondack Community College at Hudson Falls 
Charles R. Eisenhart, President (Effective February 20, 1961) 
Auburn Community College at Auburn........ Albert T. Skinner, President 
Bronx Community College at New York City 
Morris Meister, President 
Broome Technical Community College at Binghamton 
Cecil C. Tyrrell, President 
Corning Community College at Corning........ William L. Perry, President 
Dutchess Community College at Poughkeepsie 
James F. Hall, President 
Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 
Laurence E, Spring, President 
Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 
Lawrence L. Bethel, President 
Hudson Valley Community College at Troy 
Otto V. Guenther, President 
Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 
Albert W. Baisler, President 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica 
Albert V. Payne, President 
Nassau Community College at Mineola....Blackshear M. Bryan, President 
(Effective February 1, 1960) 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Otto V. Klitgord (Deceased April 19, 1960) 
Lawrence L, Jarvie (Effective October 1, 1960) 
Orange County Community College at Middletown 
Edwin H. Miner, President (To January 11, 1960) 
William G. Dwyer, President (Effective July 18, 1960) 
Queensborough Community College at New York City 
Joseph P. McMurray (To May 1, 1961) 
John C. Lackas, Acting Dean in Charge of Administration 
(Effective May 1, 1961) 
Rockland Community College at Suffern......Frank K. Mosher, President 
(Effective February 1, 1960) 
Staten Island Community College at New York City 
Walter L. Willig, President 
Suffolk County Community College at Lake Ronkonkoma 
Albert M. Ammerman, President (Effective March 1, 1961) 
Westchester Community College at Valhalla 
Philip C. Martin President 
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I. STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK: 


A CHANGING ROLE IN A CHANGING WORLD 


At its founding little more than a decade ago, State Uni- 
versity of New York was regarded as a unique experiment in 
public higher education. It was the last of the major state 
universities to be founded in the United States, but, more im- 
portant, its founding incorporated a decentralized plan which 
continues to represent a new approach to the problems of 
higher education, particularly in New York State. 

Coming recently to the educational scene in New York, 
State University, in its earlier years, was conceived to have 
a role supplementary to that of the private colleges of the state. 
However, it soon became apparent that the problem of pro- 
viding quality education for increasing thousands of college 
students foretold a changing role for State University, a role 
expressed in greater financial support by the citizens of the 
state making possible broader, richer programs conceived and 
executed by the State University Trustees and the faculty and 
administration of the diverse units of the University. 

Not only have rising enrollments growing out of new 
population pressures made great demands upon the educa- 
tional facilities of this state, but a higher aspiration level among 
our young people along with a recognized greater need for 
trained intelligence have combined to strain the resources of 
collegiate education. 

The citizens of New York State have responded to their 
educational crisis by providing funds which have, in turn, 
enabled State University to grow at a remarkable rate. How- 
ever, the end is not yet, for it appears that society will require 
two or more years of college experience for more than half 
of the student population graduating from secondary schools. 
Even if, according to present plans, State University is able 
to enroll 74,000 full-time students by 1965, there still will be 
unmet needs. 

The continuing crisis is clearly indicated in the 1960 en- 
rollments. Full-time enrollment in the colleges of State Uni- 
versity of New York rose to 47,648 in the fall of 1960. This 
represents an increase of 5,522, or 13 percent over the enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1959. Not only are more students enrolling 
in State University, but the rate of increase is rising: between 
1958 and 1959 the percentage increase was 9 percent, and be- 
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tween 1959 and 1960 the percentage increase was, as indicated, 
13 percent! The University’s state-operated colleges accounted 
for 33,933 students in 1960 compared to 31,706 in 1959, which 
was an increase of 7 percent; and community college enroll- 
ment increased from 10,420 to 13,715, for an increase of 31.6 
percent in the same period. Also, part-time enrollment rose 
from 18,177 to 20,606, for an increase of 13.4 percent. 

In addition to these enrollments, there were more than 
7,500 students enrolled in non-degree-credit courses on the | 
colleges’ main campuses. Therefore, taking into consideration 
all students—full and part-time and degree and non-degree- 
credit — State University had a total of more than 75,754 
students attending classes at its colleges in 1960-61. 

An upward trend in enrollments for the future is indicated 
by a review of the applications for admission forwarded to the 
colleges of State University. In 1960-61 a total of 36,481 appli- 
cations were forwarded to State University, which was an in- 
crease of 7.52 percent over the previous year. Applications to 
the colleges of education increased by 7.32 percent in 1960-61 
over the previous year, and the two-year colleges experienced 
an increase of nearly 13 percent. 

The dimensions and impact of the crisis in New York's 
higher education led the Board of Trustees to undertake serious 
study and review of its plan for the future of State University 
in the decade 1960-70. It was apparent that the facilities called 
for by earlier construction programs would force State Univer- 
sity to level its enrollment at approximately 74,000 full-time 
students. Such a level has recently been judged to be less than 
commensurate with the responsibilities and objectives designed 
for State University. Studies relevant to the decade ahead have 
been completed and presented as a Revised Master Plan. 


ll. THE REVISED MASTER PLAN OF 1960 


An important requirement stipulated by the legislation 
founding State University is that the Board of Trustees shall 
formulate plans and make recommendations for the develop- 
ment of state-sponsored public higher education in New York 
State. The first Master Plan appeared in 1950. The Master 
Plan, however, ts not a static document, but rather one char- 
acterized by flexibility, as the Trustees have said: “a living 
document, malleable and dynamic, under constant scrutiny 
and revision.” 

Studies leading to a revision of the Master Plan were 
begun in 1959 and continued through most of 1960. On January 
18, 1961 public announcement was made of the provisions of 
the Revised Master Plan. The Regents approved the Plan with 
slight modification on March 24, 1961. On April 6, the Gov- 
ernor approved the new Master Plan as modified, and April 
11, 1961 saw the Board of Trustees adopt the modifications 
and incorporate them into the Plan. 


The Problem 


The problem facing higher education in New York State 
has three major aspects: (1) population pressure, (2) new 
patterns of enrollment, and (3) rising demand for trained 1n- 
telligence. 


(1) Although the total college age population (18 to 21 
years) has dropped somewhat since 1940 in New York State, 
the downward trend has now been decidedly checked. By 1965 
this segment of the population will reach a new high of over 
a million persons, and the acceleration will continue through 
1980 and beyond. Of greater importance, however, is the fact 
that, since 1940, an increasingly larger portion of the college 
age population is, in point of fact, going to college! In 1940, 
for example, 21 percent of the 18-21 year age group actually 
went to college, but by 1970 this figure could easily approach 
70 percent. 

(2) A rising college age population along with rising 
aspirations of that group for college education means that all 
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levels of higher education under State University, that is, the 
two-year, four-year, and graduate levels, will in total triple 
their enrollments by 1970 if facilities are provided. The new 
pattern in enrollment is simply that more of the persons 18 to 
21 years of age will enter college, fewer will drop out, and 
more will continue their education beyond, respectively, the 
Associate, Baccalaureate, or the Master's degree. 


(3) It is now apparent that contemporary American society, 
particularly in New York State, is shifting its demand away — 
from those occupations requiring little or no training to those 
requiring college and graduate preparation. It is equally clear 
that shortages exist and will continue to exist in those fields 
for which State University has assumed a substantial responsi- 
bility: namely, medicine, engineering, elementary and secondary 
teaching, college teaching, nursing, dentistry, and technical 
pursuits of many kinds. College enrollments even in 1970, 
then, will not exceed society's requirements for persons with 
advanced educational preparation. 

The problem, as perceived by the Board of Trustees, is 
one of providing places for the eligible young men and women 
who will be seeking college education by 1970. In that year, 
a total of 314,000 full-time students is expected to enroll in 
four-year programs in colleges and universities in New York 
State. The private colleges of the state and the municipal col- 
leges of New York City anticipate facilities for 228,000 of 
these students, leaving at least 86,000 for whom State University 
must provide places. In brief, this means that the four-year 
colleges of the University will have to be expanded to accom- 
modate at least 62,000 full-time students beyond their present 
enrollments and the two-year colleges 57,000 additional students 
in terminal and liberal arts programs, and that graduate level 
opportunities must be provided as well. 


The Solution 


The Trustees envision the solution of the problem which 
faces State University in the decade ahead to be a five-part 
coordinated plan of expansion: 

(1) An immediate expansion of two-year facilities, con- 
sistent with local enrollment demands, and both the creation 
of new community colleges in selected areas and an overall 
expansion of curriculum to include university-parallel programs 
in the liberal arts and sciences. 
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(2) Programs in the arts and sciences at the upper division 
level (juntor- senior) of selected four-year colleges initiated 
immediately in order to accommodate students transferring 
from the two-year institutions. 

(3) Entirely multi-purpose institutions, offering programs 
in the liberal arts from the freshman year on, established at 
existing sites in key areas in the state. 

(4) Appropriate master’s degree programs developed on 
a full-time basis in all four-year colleges which do not now 
offer them. 

(5) Graduate centers, with courses of study leading to 
doctoral degrees, established in four locations in the state, 
namely, Stony Brook, Binghamton, Albany, and Buffalo. 

In order to meet the recommendations of the Master Plan 
substantial increases in capital and instructional expenditures 
will be required. Regarding capital expansion, at least $232 
million over and beyond the $353 million already programmed 
through 1965 will be required, and if new medical facilities 
are to be created, the figure may well have to go much higher. 
Instructional costs at the present time may be estimated at $38.7 
million. By 1970 the instructional cost level will probably reach 
at least $155 million not including the costs of central admin- 
istration, research, extension service or assistance to the mu- 
nicipal colleges of the City of New York. 


ll. CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Building projects completed during the last three years— 
frequently under difficult conditions—demonstrate commenda- 
ble progress in capital construction by State University. Since 
January of 1958, 100 major projects, excluding dormitories, 
have been completed at an expenditure of $42.5 million. Such 
a record shows that the people of the state want the best fa- 
cilities possible for their public colleges and that they are 
willing to pay the price to have them. 

The academic year 1960-61 found 18 new projects com- 
pleted on the various campuses of State University. Among 
these were libraries at Harpur, Oswego, Plattsburgh and Brock- 
port and science buildings at Harpur and Long Island Center. 
These buildings and other completed projects cost a total of 
$13.6 million. 

As of July 1, 1961, 25 more projects were under construc- 
tion at an estimated cost of $51 million. Thirteen of these build- 
ings, moreover, were scheduled for completion later in 1961, 
at a cost of about $13.6 million. 

Also as of July 1, 1961, plans were completed for eight 
more projects which will cost about $8.7 million, and plans were 
being drawn for still another 16 projects at an estimated cost 
of $42.3 million. 

There were also 22 projects in the design stage and 15 
more awaiting final space requirement approval. These two 
groups of construction projects are estimated to cost about $42.3 
million. 

In 1960-61, then, projects amounting to a total estimated 
cost of $144.3 million were either under construction or in 
some stage of development prior to the letting of contracts. 


Student Housing 


State University, with the effective assistance of the State 
Dormitory Authority, has made great strides in the construction 
of living and dining facilities, particularly since 1955 when 
regular state appropriations were awarded to the Authority. 
As of July 1, 1961, the Dormitory Authority had constructed 
and equipped 49 dormitories with 11,303 beds and 26 dining 
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halls seating 8,811 students at a cost of $62.6 million. 

The state contributes one-third of the building costs of 
State University dormitories. The remainder of the cost is fi- 
nanced by the Dormitory Authority through loans which are 
liquidated over a period of 30 years by student rent and fees. 
At the end of the loan period, the dormitories become the 
property of the state. 

The Dormitory Authority is currently following a con- 
struction program consisting of seven stages which will bring 
the total to 82 dormitories and 40 dining halls for State Uni- 
versity students at a cost of about $137 million. The first four 
stages of this program are essentially completed. Another 33 
dormitories and 14 dining halls are either under construction 
or in some prior stage of development. 

The year 1960-61 set a record, since the accelerated plan- 
ning and construction program of the State University resulted 
in a notable increase in the planning and construction program 
of the Dormitory Authority. The number of projects included 
in the program for the year was the largest for any one year 
since the creation of the Authority. The year’s program included 
18 dormitories with 4,848 beds and nine dining halls seating 
3.990 students completed or under construction; contracts to 
be awarded for two dormitories with 800 beds and three dining 
halls seating 1,050 students; and in the planning stage, 22 
dormitories with 8,354 beds and eight dining halls seating 4,600 
students. The estimated cost of these projects is $87.4 million. 

By 1970, however, State University will need more than 
the 82 dormitories and 40 dining halls that can be provided in 
the current seven-stage construction program. The Dormitory 
Authority contemplates an additional program of six stages 
which, by 1969, will result in 80 more dormitories with 26,550 
beds and 28 more dining halls seating 13,050 students. The 
estimated total cost of these new facilities is an additional $130 
million. 
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IV. ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Colleges of Education 


Enrollment in the colleges of education reached another 
all-time high in the fall of 1960 with 20,381 full-time students 
attending classes, an increase of 1,375 students over the fall 
enrollment of 1959. 

In its continuing effort to provide teachers for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of New York, State University 
graduated 3,236 teachers in June of 1960. About 65 percent of 
these were qualified for regular elementary teaching, 25 percent 
were qualified in special elementary subjects and 10 percent 
were qualified to teach academic subjects in secondary schools. 

In view of the fact the teacher shortage in New York 
State still exists, the Board of Trustees is continuing its policy 
of giving top priority at 11 colleges to the education of pro- 
spective elementary and secondary teachers. The total number 
of teaching positions in New York State outside of New York 
City has been increasing at the rate of nearly 5,000 per year. 
The shortage cannot be met until the 11 colleges of education 
are producing 5,000 graduates qualified for public school teach- 
ing each year; and, to do that, total enrollments in teacher 
education programs for elementary and secondary levels will 
have to exceed 30,000 students by 1965. 

Further preparation of teachers in summer sessions con- 
tinues. The summer sessions of 1960 found 11,300 students 
enrolled. Of these, 6,900 attended the regular six-week program, 
1,400 were taking intensive training in elementary education, 
1,900 were engaged in the eight-week accelerated program, 
and 1,100 were engaged in foreign study and special institutes. 

In addition, 1960 saw energetic preparations in a number 
of areas relevant to teacher education for the secondary level. 
Plans are underway to introduce major programs for secondary 
school teachers of English and Social Studies in 10 colleges of 
education; Albany is the only state college which offers such 
programs at present. In 1960 all 11 colleges of education had 
Science and Mathematics programs for secondary teachers. Up 
to 1960-61, Albany was the only state college with programs 
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for secondary teachers of foreign languages, but substantial 
progress is being made in the other 10 colleges in this regard. 


Special Events and Programs 


As part of a constant effort to keep State University 
abreast of events which vitally affect teacher education, faculty 
and administrative personnel of State University engaged in 
a number of conferences during the year. A “Faculty Conference 
on Understanding and Improving Intergroup Relations” held 
at Potsdam in June of 1960 was concerned with the identifica- 
tion and consideration of crucial issues and problems in the 
area of intergroup relations. A “Faculty Conference on Im- 
plications of the New Age of Science and Mathematics for 
Higher Education” considered the current status of science 
and mathematics in the secondary school and in the college, 
the new challenges caused by the recent phenomenal growth 
in these fields, and how the undergraduate programs along 
with graduate programs might be revised. This conference, 
held at Harpur College in March, 1961, enjoyed the assistance 
and cooperation of a number of learned societies in the sciences. 

Measures taken in 1960 to broaden teacher education at 
State University to include studies of foreign lands and peoples 
were marked by: (1) improvement of the World Study Center 
at New Paltz to incorporate material relative to Africa and the 
Far East; (2) the Latin American Education Project which, in 
1960, sponsored a group of five normal school professors, three 
national directors of education, four demonstration teachers, 
and 10 public school teachers, all from Latin America, for an 
academic year in residence at Geneseo; (3) the Summer Foreign 
Study Program, which consisted of a series of 12 seminars con- 
cerning the social problems, literature and arts of Europe and 
Mexico; and, (4) continuing promotion of the Semester Abroad 
Program in cooperation with the faculty at the College of Edu- 
cation at Fredonia. 

Other events of particular note are the following: (1) 
Plans have been made for a Graduate School of Public Affairs 
at Albany. (2) A College of Arts and Sciences and a graduate 
program have been established at Long Island Center. (3) Plans 
are underway at Albany for a full liberal arts and expanded 
graduate program looking toward the new campus to be built 
in Albany. (4) The new campus for Harpur College has been 
occupied and dedicated. (5) State University has received ap- 
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proval to grant the degree, Bachelor of Arts, at Fredonia, New 
Paltz and Long Island Center. (6) Plans were initiated for the 
merger of the University of Buffalo into the State University 
of New York. 

Placement 


In 1960, 2,453 graduates were placed in educational work. 
About 94 percent of this number were placed in the public 
schools of New York State; only 6 percent were placed in 
private or out of state schools. About 15 percent of the gradu- 
ates, however, were not available for employment, chiefly be- 
cause of continued graduate study, marriage, or military service. 

Starting salaries received by State University graduates 
who entered teaching were again higher than in previous 
years. The vast majority started at salaries between $4,050 and 
$5,450, while last year the majority fell between $4,050 and 
$4,650. The most frequent starting salaries were between $4,450 
and $4,650. 

A check of fields of specialization for graduates placed 
in educational work reveals that 63.6 percent;were in elementary 
education, 7.9 percent in secondary education, 19.8 percent in 
fine and practical arts, 5.3 percent in health and physical edu- 
cation, and 2.2 percent in special services fields. 


Community Colleges, Technical Institutes 


At its founding State University had no community colleges 
under its program. There are now 21 community colleges, and 
that number is soon to be increased to 23 since new community 
colleges will be established in Jefferson and Ulster Counties. 

Enrollment figures indicate both the ever increasing im- 
portance of these institutions in the State of New York, and 
also the increasing demand for this type of educational ex- 
perience. In the community colleges full-time enrollments rose 
to 13,715 students in 1960 from 10,418 in 1959, and enrollments 
in the technical institutes rose from 5,241 to 5,585 in the same 
period. Total enrollments in two-year institutions, then, rose 
3,641 full-time students between 1959 and 1960, which amounts 
to a 23 percent increase in a single year! 

Such a remarkable rate of growth places increased em- 
phasis on accelerated expansion of the community college pro- 
gram. Development of: plans for additional two-year colleges 
in areas where need is indicated should proceed as rapidly as 
possible. 
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Two more community colleges have been authorized to 
grant the degrees of Associate in Arts and Associate in Applied 
Science: Rockland Community College and Suffolk County 
Community College. 

Striking advances have been made in the curricula of many 
community colleges and institutes. The following highlights 
may be cited: 

Adirondack Community College—Liberal Arts and Business, 

Corning Community College—Nurse Education, 

Erie County Technical Institute—Medical Laboratory Tech- 
nology, 

Farmingdale Agricultural and Technical Institute—Police 

Science and Business Technology, 

Hudson Valley Community College—Liberal Arts, 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute—Civil Technology, 
New York City Community College—Liberal Arts, 
Rockland Community College—Nursing, 

Staten Island Community College—Industrial Laboratory 

Technology, 

Suffolk County Community College—Liberal Arts, Business 

Technology, Electrical Technology, Mechanical Technol- 

ogy, and Industrial Laboratory Technology. 


Among other significant activities in the two-year institu- 
tions of State University are these: 

Adirondack Community College—organized first board of 
trustees, 

Alfred Agricultural and Technical Institute—full time sum- 
mer school program inaugurated for women in Secretarial 
Science, and plans approved for new campus for 2,300 
full-time students, 

Auburn Community College—expansion of evening program, 
and plans discussed for a new combination library-class- 
room building, 

Bronx Community College—complete renovation of the 
physical plant continued at a cost to exceed $2,250,000, 
Broome Technical Community College—first summer session 

opened with enrollment of 250 students, 

Canton Agricultural and Technical Institute—first offering 
of a pre-tech summer program in Mathematics, 

Cobleskill Agricultural and Technical Institute—decision 
made to review group housing in the community as a 
means of accommodating more students, 
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Corning Community College—received a gift of $2.25 million 
from the Corning Glass Works as half the cost of a new 
campus for 800 students, 

Delhi Agricultural and Technical Institute—plans begun for 
Library Science building and for Industrial Technology 
building, 

Erie County Technical Institute—moved to a completely new 
120-acre campus, and expanded evening and extension. 
programs, 


Farmingdale Agricultural and Technical Institute—first 
evening degree programs approved, and reaccredation 
by Middle States Association, 


Fashion Institute of Technology—plans made for new dor- 
mitory, and furnishing completed on new building for 
1,200 full-time day students, 


Jamestown Community College—Honors Program for out- 
standing students approved, and contracts let for new 107- 
acre campus, 


Mohawk Valley Technical Institute—established first univer- 
sity-parallel program in Engineering Science, and move 
made to new 80-acre campus, 


Morrisville Agricultural and Technical Institute—established 
Department of Mathematics and Science; completed 
equipping new Food Processing Technology building; es- 
tablished, for the first time, the positions of Dean of the 
College, Dean of Students, and Director of Admissions, 


Nassau Community College—opened doors for first classes, 
and plans begun for new campus, 

New York City Community College at Brooklyn—introduc- 
tion of data processing in Accounting curriculum, and de- 
velopment of plans for a nursing program, 


Orange County Community College—first summer session 
started with 156 students, 


Queensborough Community College—began first classes, and 
plans made for a Technology Laboratory Building, 


Rockland Community College—received a Kellogg Founda- 
tion grant to pre-plan a curriculum for an Associate degree 
in Nursing, planned new campus for an ultimate full-time 
day student population of 1,200, 
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Staten Island Community College—architects’ master plan 
for new campus accepted, 


Westchester Community College—possession taken of a new 
campus of 370 acres in Valhalla. 


Medical Education 


More doctors are needed in New York State, and the 
medical centers of State University are responding to this need. 
At the Upstate Medical Center the teaching-research hospital 
and related facilities are under construction and will be com- 
pleted in 1964. The new teaching-research hospital at Down- 
state Medical Center is in the working drawing stage, and it 
is expected to be completed by January of 1965. The estimated 
cost for these two projects is about $20 million each. 


Medical school enrollments remain a matter of concern 
to the Board of Trustees. Although medical school enrollments 
experienced no marked increases in 1960, they did maintain 
themselves at levels commensurate with the facilities available 
for the education of medical doctors at Upstate and Downstate 
Medical Centers. 


There appears to be a trend toward a decrease in the num- 
ber of applications in relation to the number of freshman places. 
The increasing attraction of other professions and a lack of 
adequate scholarships for medical students are often cited as 
two of the major causes for this decline in the number of ap- 
plicants. A partial solution may be found in increasing the 
number of scholarships for medical students. At Downstate 
Medical Center, for example, a $1,000 scholarship from the 
American Medical Education Foundation and eleven $700 
honor scholarships from various alumni have been inaugurated. 


At the same time, some attention should be given to 
medical school practices to see if they fit current and future 
needs. Among the questions which may be considered are these: 
(1) Can the training period for physicians be shortened through 
a cooperative effort between medical schools and premedical 
schools? (2) Can the curriculum be reconstructed to better pre- 
pare the medical student for tomorrow’s work and to enable 
him to learn more in less time? (3) Can the size of medical 
school classes be increased? (4) Can more time for independent 
study and honors work be provided? And (5) can advanced 
students aid in instruction of beginning students? 
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Libraries 


At its founding State University found itself with too few 
libraries, and the ones then operating were too small and usually 
inadequately staffed and housed. These conditions State Univer- 
sity inherited from a lack of attention to library needs in New 
York State, which, even in 1959, had changed but little. In that 
year, State University was allotted only $2.1 million for library 
personnel, materials, and operations. It has been estimated, — 
however, that $18.4 million beyond regular yearly operating 
appropriations would have to be spent by 1970 just to bring 
State University’s library staff and book holdings to satisfactory 
proportions. 

Unfortunately, at State University prior to 1960, there have 
been too few professional library positions available and about 
40 percent of these were vacant because of a shortage of quali- 
fied persons and the too involved methods used in recruitment. 
Holdings of books and periodicals were generally far too small, 
and often specialized to a point where adequate reader service 
was impossible. And, to make matters worse, libraries often 
had to be put into three or four rooms of a building not 
designed for library use. 

To meet these conditions State University undertook to: 
(1) build new libraries or library wings, (2) review and im- 
prove the recruitment system for assistant librarians and raise 
salaries, and (3) purchase vast quantities of new books and 
reference materials. 


New Libraries 
The library building program got underway with new 
library wings at Fredonia and Potsdam, and new library build- 
ings at Geneseo, Buffalo, New Paltz and Oneonta. The year 
1960-61 saw the completion of four new libraries at Brockport, 
Harpur, Oswego, and Plattsburgh. In addition, new libraries 
were under construction at Cortland and Stony Brook, and new 


library facilities were being designed for the Agricultural and 
Technical Institutes at Cobleskill and Delhi. 


Library Staff Recruitment 


State University accomplished a major breakthrough re- 
garding professional library staff recruitment procedures. Dur- 
ing the last of 1960 and in January of 1961 an oral interview 
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program was developed to replace the more involved system 
used until then. Under the new program a three-man team con- 
sisting of a representative from Central Administration, a head 
librarian, and a representative from Civil Service traveled to 
library schools in the East and Midwest to interview prospective 
library staff personnel for prompt appointment to positions in 
State University and other state libraries. The three-man team 
also traveled to a given college for “spot recruitment” when 
the head librarian at that college asked for immediate con- 
sideration of an applicant. 

As a result of the oral interview program 110 persons were 
interviewed, 90 were declared qualified and 22 were appointed 
to positions in State University colleges and 13 in other state 
institutions. State University reduced its library vacancies to 
20 percent—a remarkable step in light of the fact that 11 addi- 
tional library positions were created between April, 1960 and 
June, 1961. 


Acquisition of New Books 


Strengthening library service through the acquisition of 
more books is seen as one of the most urgent problems for 
State University. Despite the University’s efforts in the past, 
however, library holdings have continued to be inadequate and 
considerable additional effort by citizens and University alike 
will be required before notable progress can be made. 

During State University’s first ten years, collections grew 
from 852,140 to only 897,730 volumes. Although the University 
made a comparatively rapid advance to 1,799,664 volumes by 
1960-61, it is apparent that a much greater increase 1s needed 
if State University is to meet American Library Association 
standards. Such standards suggest that, by 1970, the number 
of volumes should be doubled; that is to say, substantially 
more than 1,750,000 additional volumes will have to be 
acquired. 

A survey in 1959 indicated that requests for purchase of 
books, not including periodicals, would amount to $2 million 
in excess of the amount regularly spent for books. A special 
capital appropriation of $1,080,000 was made which inaugu- 
rated a three-step program for increasing the library holdings 
of State University colleges. Under this program, the money 
was to be spent in approximately equal portions over the three 
years, 1960-61-62. 
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Library Education 


State University is aware of the constant need for more 
well-trained librarians at various levels, and to that end, three 
library schools are presently in operation at Geneseo, Albany, 
and Orange County Community College. 

The College of Education at Geneseo enrolled just over 
200 in its four-year undergraduate school library program in 
1960. In addition, a new graduate program for school and 
public librarians has been initiated. 

The program at Albany is focused upon the training of 
teacher-librarians for the high school level. Some years ago a 
graduate or fifth-year program was begun at Albany which 
is a 36-hour course of study requiring attendance in both the 
regular and summer sessions. In addition, a new five-year pro- 
gram has been initiated at Albany which combines courses in 
librarianship with courses in an academic field or in education. 
A minimum of sixteen semester hours of graduate study must 
be in the field of librarianship. Three hundred and eleven stu- 
dents were enrolled in the regular session library program at 
Albany in 1960—174 undergraduate and 137 graduate students 
—and the summer session of that year added slightly more than 
100 more librarians in training. 

At Orange County Community College, an experimental 
course for the training of library technicians is now in its 
second year. The objective of the program is to train library 
sub-professional personnel to serve at a level above that of 
the untrained clerical worker, but not at the professional level. 


Faculty Salaries 


The Board of Trustees is acutely aware that faculty salaries 
at State University are not commensurate with equivalent posi- 
tions of responsibility in industry and government. Studies un- 
dertaken last year to revise the entire system of salary schedules 
for State University were pursued with vigor in 1960, and it 
seemed likely that plans would be approved which will achieve, 
in large measure, the Board's basic goals regarding higher 
faculty salaries. 
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V. RESEARCH AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


As an adjunct to its primary function of higher education 
State University has carried on an intensive and ever growing 
program in research. Projects ranging from studies of fetal 
heart rate to investigations of the electrical properties of wood; 
from studies of small school design in the Catskills to technical 
assistance for forestry research in the Philippines are among 
the hundreds of research projects undertaken or continued by 
State University in 1960-61. 

Not only does such research gain new knowledge, but it 
is essential to the constant improvement of academic instruction 
at the various units of State University. Furthermore, much 
of State University’s research is directly useful to the citizens 
of the state: for example, water resources and agricultural re- 
search. 

Contracted research and grant programs in State University 
are conducted directed by the faculties of the various units of 
the University through the administrative channels of the State 
University Research Foundation. Funds administered through 
the Research Foundation are received largely from the United 
States Government and private sources, while those projects 
supported by state funds are administered directly by State 
University. 

In 1960-61 research carried out at the units of the Univer- 
sity required an expenditure of $15.6 million of which about 
$4.8 million was administered through the Research Founda- 
tion. In all, State University provided about $1 million more 
for research in 1960 than in 1959, and, in the press for new 
knowledge in all fields, research expenditures will rise another 
million to be above $16 million next year. 

Research administered from state funds branched into the 
fields of medicine, forestry and wood products, ceramics, agri- 
culture, home economics, labor relations, veterinary medicine, 
education and the basic sciences. Medicine and agriculture held 
leading positions with about $2.5 million and $6 million spent 
respectively. 

The Research Foundation sponsored a variety of domestic 
and international research projects with domestic research ac- 
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counting for about 87 percent of the expenditures, or a little 
more than $4 million. In 1960 a total of 75 new grants was 
awarded, and the bulk of these were for medical research at 
the Downstate and Upstate Medical Centers. In addition, 91 
research grants were renewed, and 15 other projects received 
supplementary funds. 

A complete survey of the interesting and varied research 
projects underway at State University in 1960-61 is not recited 
here, but the following selections indicate at least the scope 
and some major trends: 


On Whiteface Mountain 


State University has established an Atmospheric Sctences 
Research Center at Albany for the purpose of furthering basic 
research by State University personnel, and, in the future, in 
corijunction with research teams from other institutions such 
as the State Museum and Science Service, the State Conserva- 
tion Department, and the State Department of Health. Within 
the near future, the Center will develop a research installation 
at the summit of Whiteface Mountain which will facilitate 
atmospheric research, mountain studies, and experimental 
meteorology. 


At Long Island Center 


Basic research in Organophosphorus Chemistry and in- 
vestigations of oxidation in nitrogen, phosphorus and sulfur 
systems are being conducted at Long Island’s “Little U.N.” 
laboratory—so named for its distinguished staff of scientists 
from the United States, India, Sweden, Israel, and Japan. Since 
1958 their discovery of a new family of phosphorus compounds 
has led to a number of published articles and research studies. 


Forestry 


At State University’s College of Forestry a new 1,000-curte 
cobalt-60 radiation source has been installed. This device will 
be used for research on ionic polymerization. The Research 
Foundation is also administering 17 other projects in forestry 
and wood product research. Among these, are studies in forest 
nutrition, cellulose chemistry, wood laminates for marine use, 
and the life history of some acarina. 
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Medicine 


The hundreds of medical research projects now underway, 
at a cost of over $4.5 million, indicate that State University is 
making a significant contribution to medical knowledge and 
improved health. In 1960 State University’s medical centers 
were engaging in research, for example, upon such subjects 
as: (1) influenza virus variations, (2) cardiac muscle failure, 
(3) cancer, (4) respiratory abnormalities in cerebral trauma, 
(5) genetics of pneumococcus, (6) the use of acrylics in human 
eyes, (7) psychological growth trends in children, (8) blood 
vessel and cardiac replacement, (9) mutations in bacteria, (10) 
respiratory allergy, (11) streptococcal infections, (12) hor- 
monal metabolism in infants and children, and (13) adult and 
family psychological problems. For the most part, such re- 
search is long term extending over many years, but, in addition, 
new research is undertaken each year. In 1960, 58 new research 
studies were approved, while some 97 projects were continued. 


Education 


Begun in 1957, the Catskill Area Project in Small School 
Design seeks to discover ways of improving educational oppor- 
tunities in small secondary schools. By 1960-61, at which time 
the Project received $135,000 in supplementary funds, this edu- 
cational research project had grown to a cooperative venture 
including 25 rural school districts in three counties, the State 
University College of Education at Oneonta, and the Ford 
Foundation. 

Academic Publication Enterprise 


An important adjunct of research is the communication of 
scholarly material to other scholars and to the public. In 1958 
the Research Foundation established a Publication Fund for the 
support of manuscripts thought to be worthy of State Univer- 
sity sponsorship. So far, major publications have included works 
on Old English poetry, Shakespeare, and the Chautauqua move- 
ment. Works forthcoming include studies of Austrian socialism, 
the philosopher Hegel, and some historical concepts of hor- 
mones and neurosecretions. 


Projects Abroad 


State University continues to play an important and in- 
creasing role in the extension of technical and professional aid 
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to other countries. State University now is engaged in projects 
in: (1) Israel, where studies of agriculture and marketing are 
being conducted, (2) Indonesia, for the purpose of assisting 
the Indonesian Government in teacher training and school ad- 
ministration, and (3) the Philippines, where studies of forestry 
teaching, extension and research are underway. 


Other international projects of State University include: 
(1) the Latin American Project for bi-lingual teacher educa- 
tion, (2) the African Scholarship Program for the undergrad- 
uate education of African students in the United States, and 
(3) information services regarding U.N.E.S.C.O., foreign sab- 
batical study, foreign student admissions, foreign study grants 
for our undergraduates, and foreign exchange programs. 


VI. NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT 
LOAN FUNDS 


The National Defense Student Loan Program, authorized 
by Public Law 85-864, the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, provides student loan funds at colleges which participate 
in the program. State University, to assist students in meeting 
their educational expenses, has acted to make these federal 
loans available to its students. 


To be eligible one must be a full-time undergraduate or 
graduate student who needs the amount of the loan to continue 
his education, and who, in the judgment of the institution con- 
cerned, can maintain good standing in his course of study. 
Special consideration is given to highly talented young people 
who wish to teach in elementary or secondary schools or who 
show unusual promise in science, mathematics, engineering, or 
a modern foreign language. 


All 23 colleges operated by State University are participat- 
ing in this program. From the beginning of the National De- 
fense Student Loan Program in May, 1959 to June 30, 1961, the 
state-operated colleges of State University received a total of 
$2.7 million, of which the federal government provided 90 
percent and the state 10 percent. To date, funds have been ad- 
vanced to 4,363 students. Approximately 3,100 loans (10.7 
percent of total enrollment), totaling $1.5 million, were granted 
in 1960-61. 


It should be noted that the costs of administration of this 
loan program have been absorbed—but only with exceptional 
effort, it must be said—by the colleges without their employing 
additional staff. Thousands of man-hours have been spent in 
processing applications and loans. 


Indications are that this loan program will be continued. 
Under the present law, State University can expect to lend about 
$7 million to approximately 5,000 students by 1966. If the law 
is continued and broadened to include more eligible students, 
State University may well lend $15 million to more than 10,000 
students by 1966. 
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Vil. ADMINISTRATION 


In Remembrance 


Frederick F. Greenman, a member of the State University 
Board of Trustees for 13 years, died June 26, 1961 at the age 
of 68. He was chairman of the Trustees’ Committee on Planning 
and Development. 


Central Staff Changes 


Paul B. Orvis was appointed State University Executive 
Dean for Institutes and Community Colleges, effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1960. 

Harry W. Porter was appointed provost of State University, 
effective January 1, 1961. 

James R. Spence was appointed Director of the Admissions 
Program for the State University, effective July 1, 1960. 

Hugh J. Tuohey, Jr., was appointed Public Relations 
Officer of State University, effective February 6, 1961. 


Chief Administrative Officers, 
Four-Year Colleges 


Oscar E. Lanford was appointed President of the State 
University College of Education at Fredonia, effective July 1, 
1961. | 

Donovan C. Moffett was appointed President of the State 
University College of Education at Cortland, effective Septem- 
ber 16, 1960. 


Chief Administrative Officers, 
Two-Year Colleges 


Blackshear M. Bryan was approved as President of Nassau 
Community College, effective February 1, 1960. 

Frank K. Mosher was approved as President of Rockland 
Community College, effective February 1, 1960. 

Albert M. Ammerman was approved as President of Suf- 
folk County Community College, effective March 1, 1961. 

William G. Dwyer was approved as President of Orange 
County Community College, effective July 18, 1960. 
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Charles R. Eisenhart was approved as President of Adiron- 
dack Community College, effective February 20, 1961. 

Walter C. Hinkle was appointed President of the Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Alfred, effective July 1, 1961. 

Lawrence L. Jarvie was approved as President of New York 
City Community College, effective October 1, 1960. 

William F. Kennaugh was appointed Acting President of 
the Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi, effective Janu- 
ary 25, 1961 and terminating on or about September 15, 1962. 
President William R. Kunsela has been granted a leave of 
absence to serve as director of the State University program in 
Israel. 

Charles W. Laffin, Jr., was appointed President of the 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale, effective 
April 15, 1961. 

Edward J. Sabol was appointed President of the Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill, effective July 1, 
1961. 

Glenn E. Wright was appointed Acting President of the 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton, effective July 1, 
1961 and terminating January 1, 1963. President Albert E. 
French has been granted a leave of absence to serve as advisor 
to a technical education program in Pakistan. 
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APPENDIX A 
COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Standing Committees 


Planning and Development 
Frederick F. Greenman, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Charles Garside 
Boyd E. Golder 
James J. Warren 


Community Colleges 
Boyd E. Golder, Chairman 
Lester B. Granger 
Samuel Hausman 


Four-Year Colleges 


Charles Garside, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 


Medical Education 


James J. Warren, Chairman 
Dr. James Greenough 
Morris Iushewitz 


Teacher Education 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, Chairman 
John A. Roosevelt 
Don J. Wickham 


Investments 
Samuel Hausman, Chairman 
Charles Garside 
John A. Roosevelt 


Executive Committee 


Alger B. Chapman 

Frederick F. Greenman 

Samuel Hausman 

Don J. Wickham 

Frank C. Moore, ex officio 

Mrs. John A. Warner, ex officio 
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Ad Hoc Committees 


Patent Policy 
Alger B. Chapman, Chairman 
Frederick F. Greenman 
Dr. James Greenough 


Public Relations 
Morris Iushewitz, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Boyd E. Golder 
Lester B. Granger 


Tuition and Student Aid 
Mrs. John A. Warner, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Samuel Hausman 
James J. Warren 
Don J. Wickham 
Frank C. Moore, ex officio 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION — STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK 


Cash Expenditures 
July 1, 1959 — June 30, 1960 
Grants in Aid Federal Funds Total 
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APPENDIX E 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Enrollment in State Colleges, Fall 1960 
(Degree-credit, Campus only) 


Undergraduate 
College Full-Time Part-Time Total 
HarpureColleve 2.4.20 989 420 1,409 
Medical Centers 
Downstate Medical Center 
M.D> Program 2.%..0%.:22 © ce) 8 gees. ce” Be eee 
Medical:Sciéncés 823.5... 82 on eS Se Se 
Psychoanalytic brograny fees. een ee eo ee eee 
Upstate Medical Center 
M.DstProgram ae. Peehe (aaiks 0. aan) ee ee 
MedicalySctences 2 oii) eee ee ee ee 
Public Health Nurses ......... 34 60 94 
Registered Nurses ............... B92 oe 39 
Total Bata ee ce 73 60 133 
Colleges of Education 
Albaniye ts. cc ee ee 2,379 49 2,428 
Brockport. 4.0). Ses 1,454 41 1,495 
Buttalo Bie to AO ee ee 3,117 155 BP at pA 
Cortlandt ise 2,399 13 2,472 
Fredonias (eee 1,166 34 1,200 
Geneseo te os26 Fu. 20. Cis Bins 1,347 116 1,463 
New tPaltza... aeee ee 1,600 107 1,707 
Oneonta see... ee ee 1,801 47 1,848 
OSWEG0 (sits eee eee VAP Asy | 81 2,338 
Plattsburche, 28 26 1,408 88 1,496 
Potsdanr ices ee 1,268 48 1,316 
otal ae. ee eee: 20,196 839 21,035 
Other Professional Colleges 
Long Island Center ............ 465°~ we ees 468 
Forestry 
Regular Program ............ 552 a 552 
Rativer* School ae 50 50 
Maritime ........ er Rtas A 589 2 591 
Geramics (iota ee 428 3 431 
Apricnltire =e ee 1,62'/ tae eee 1,627 
Home Economics ................. 684. 5 ake. 684 
Industrial and 
Labor Relations ............ Oba. Ge 5, eke 3382 
Veterinary 
Vet. Medicine Program Con ane bE Se PG ey 
Vet, Medical Science Prog. 1.5. 7 eee eee 
Lotal Berge. oe ee 4,730 5 4,735 
(Continued) 
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Graduate 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Enrollment in State Colleges, Fall 1960 
(Degree-credit, Campus only) 


College 


Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes 

Alfred 
Canton 
Cobleskill 
Delhi 
Farmingdale 
Morrisville 


LOCAL Win tocol tes, eee 
STATE COLLEGES TOTAL 


Undergraduate 
Full-Time Part-Time Total 
1,375 35 1,410 

583 3 586 
594 10 604 
571 3 574 
1,666 12 1,678 
796 1 197 
5,585 64 5,649 
31,573 1,388 32,961 


Enrollment in Community Colleges, Fall 1960 
(Degree-credit, Campus only) 


College 


eee meee mere r ere e reese eset ereeanne 


Bronx 
Broome Technical 
Corning 
Dutchess 
Erie County 
Fashion Institute 
Hudson Valley 
Jamestown 
Mohawk Valley 
Nassau 
New York City 
Orange County 
Queensborough 
Rockland 
Staten Island 
Suffolk 
Westchester 


eee eee meee meee eee reseeeeaseeserene 


Undergraduate 
Full-Time Part-time Total 
503 458 961 
925 1,701 2,626 
751 823 1,574 
352 228 580 
651 788 1,439 
1,407 67 1,474 
1,158 1,795 2,953 
875 85 960 
370 426 796 
785 726 1,511 
440 927 1,367 
2,572 4,886 7,458 
952 938 1,890 
at ee A © cities Sa 
287 394 681 
506 659 1,165 
171 250 421 
693 1,428 Paw | 
13,715 16,579 30,294 
45,288 17,967 63,255 
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APPENDIX F 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Faculty Members, Fall 1960 


Institution Full-Time Part-Time 
Liberal ArtssOGolleves | 6..2...00..0.0.08s 92 a 
Medical; Colleges «..).0.0:. Sh cass.ss< lee 236 96* 
Colleges of Education ..:........000..00000. 1,483 uh 
Forestryi phe ec RELE dee 81 
Maritime sce tice Set ses nc EE 38 
Long. Island: Genterc 2. sanesee serra ee 55 
Ceramics... :.. CRG: os ue Ac sa 27 
Agrriculture> 322... feet as 338 
Home Bconomics  ...............ccccccceccceeeeees 59 
Industrial and Labor Relations ............ 30 
Veterinary .......... Wi JesSoTieees A eee aera 37 os 
Two- ear Institutesveeus 00 eee 389 26 

Total—State Colleges ............00.00.. 2,865 ae 
Community /Golleres ==)... ace 839 1,067 
STATE UNIVERSITY TOTAL ........ 3,704 1,189 


*Exclusive of volunteer clinical faculty 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Annual Report | 1961-1962 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Governor, the Legislature, and the Board of Regents: 


SIRS: 


Pursuant to Law the Trustees of State University of New York 
herewith submit their annual report for the year 1961 and their 
recommendations for the year 1962. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK C. Moore, Chairman LESTER B. GRANGER 
Mrs. JOHN A. WARNER, JAMES GREENOUGH 
Vice Chatrman SAMUEL HAUSMAN 
Morris JUSHEWITZ 


EDWIN F. JAECKLE 
(Appointed June 12, 


WARREN W. CLUTE, JR. 


Mrs. Betty HAWLEY 


DONNELLY 1962) 
CHARLES GARSIDE CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
GEORGE W. GLEASNER in sta December 19, 

(Appointed November 9, 961) 

1961; deceased February JOHN A. ROOSEVELT 

15, 1962) JAMES J. WARREN 
Boyp E. GOLDER Don J. WICKHAM 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


SEAMAS bc MLA MILTON cae ssa iu os so & 5 ee President 
J. LAWRENCE Murray..............Secretary of the University 
HOE ECU LOCU Migs sre oss Vice President for Administration 
Teer RNY WANT De Re mRE Ee. Gaz da, aD de Provost 
HERMANN COOPER....... Executive Dean for Teacher Education 
PATS ORV lotsa ett Soi nee Executive Dean for Institutes and 
Community Colleges 

USEC Set] ere We AGIA Ae. ng meee ee Counsel 
GAR EL Seer LOSER REO Me. a9 Bly de chee sy OAD, Controller 
Duros]s BEGEND MM cs oy 50-1, JOA, University Architect 
BEWINeWLISTEVENS?. |. adie: Assistant to the Vice President for 
Planning and Development 

TAUGH a MUOHBVeRIRY.. gaye foray buble, Relations.Oticer 
JORIS WILSON Gen) ols tae Assistant to the President 
FRAN KiSUWICANES Mogg fr plore ‘gh iene Associate Executive Dean for 


Teacher Education 


IMARMIN “AMINA P Pigeenaninny, £ casement. © Associate Executive Dean for 
Institutes and Community Colleges (To August 1, 1961) 


ISENNETH Le DORAN 2g te at Associate Executive Dean for 
Institutes and Community Colleges 
(Effective September 20, 1961) 


RitGutiond. 1icks) J: henwhh 0 2 i ee ee es Associate Counsel 
TDAVID SS SERICEE SOS deecah csenth sp tccieg 8 ac Director of Personnel 
JAMES KE SPRNCE op tae Director of Admissions Program 
WITELON: CEGMIS ee tee, Motte ie wee Administrative Officer 
*Eprra Te BAIKIE . 0), Hy! Associate in Higher Education Research 


MARGARET E. O'CONNOR... . Secretarial Assistant to the President 


* On leave of absence. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


MEDICAL CENTERS 


Downstate Medical Center..............Robert A. Moore, President 
i pstate Medical (cetera pees cee Carlyle F. Jacobsen, President 
FouR-YEAR COLLEGES 
College atvAlbany jacana een ae .Evan R. Collins, President 
College atiBroccporty sa eee oe Donald M. Tower, President 
College at: BuitaloesiJo0 fs ee a ee Paul G. Bulger, President 
COMER C at CO tantG rome nt ee eee _ Donovan C. Moffett, President 
College.at, Fredonia 17%... sappy st. -. (Oscar Ee Lanfotdy President 
College at Geneseo ...................Francis J. Moench, President 
College at New Paltz................ William J. Haggerty, President 
College at Oneonta.................:...Royal F; Netzer, President 
Colleseiab Osweroua!.) 1. seine Gee fo POSLCD on LOW Dae resiniGe 
College at Plattsburgh.................George W. Angell, President 
College at Potsdam. .... =.» ) Prederick W Crumbs President 
Harpur College at Binghamton. ous. Glenn GaBartlel President 
Long Island Center at Oyster Bay......... (Vacancy) 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University. . "Hardy Th Shirley, Dean 
Maritime College at Fort Schuyler....... ‘Harold C. Moore, President 


College of Ceramics at Alfred University... . . John F. McMahon, Dean 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University... .Charles E. Palm, Dean 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University 
Helen G. Canoyer, Dean 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
John W. McConnell, Dean 
Veterinary College at Cornell University. .George C. Poppensiek, Dean 


TWwo-YEAR COLLEGES 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred 
Walter C. Hinkle, President 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton 
Albert E. French, President (On leave of absence) 
Glenn E. Wright, Acting President (Effective July 1, 1961) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill 
Edward J. Sabol, President 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
William R. Kunsela, President (On leave of absence) 
William F. Kennaugh, Acting President (Effective January 25, 1961) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale 
Charles W. Laffin, Jr., President 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville 
Royson N. Whipple, President 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
(Locally-sponsored two-year colleges under the program of State Uni- 


versity ) 
Adirondack Community College at Hudson Falls 
Charles R. Eisenhart, President 


Auburn Community College at Auburn... . Albert T. Skinner, President 
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Bronx Community College at New York City 
Morris Meister, President 
Broome Technical Community College at Binghamton 
Cecil C. Tyrrell, President 
Corning Community College at Corning... . William L. Perry, President 
Duchess Community College at Poughkeepsie. James F, Hall, President 
Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 
Laurence E. Spring, President 
Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 
Lawrence L. Bethel, President 
Hudson Valley Community College at Troy 
Otto V. Guenther, President 
Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 
Albert W. Baisler, President 
Jefferson County Community College ..................(VWacancy) 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica 
Albert V. Payne, President 
Monroe Community College at Rochester 
LeRoy V. Good, President (Effective January 15, 1962) 
Nassau Community College at Mineola. . Blackshear M. Bryan, President 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Lawrence L. Jarvie, President (Resigned June 30, 1961) 
Murray H. Block, Acting President (Effective July 1, 1961) 
Onondaga Community College at Syracuse 
Francis E. Almstead, President (Effective April 1, 1962) 
Orange Ponnty, Community College at Middletown 
William G. Dwyer, President 
Queensborough Community College at New York City 
John C. Lackas, Acting Dean 
Rockland Community College at Suffern... Frank K. Mosher, President 
Staten Island Community College at New York City 
Walter L. Willig, President 
Suffolk County Community College at Selden 
Albert M. Ammerman, President 
Ulster County Community College .... A RE ~. (Vacancy) 


Westchester Community Cate at Valhalla. 
Philip C. Martin, President 
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Instructional Sete 


1. CRISIS, CHALLENGE, PROGRESS 


Perhaps nothing distinguishes public higher education in the 
United States more than its conviction that all deserve the college 
classroom who can truly profit from it. Sensitive to this traditional 
belief, and aware of inadequate college opportunities for thou- 
sands of its young people, New York State founded its Univer- 
sity in 1948. 

In those early years, the hope was that, with State University 
in a supplementary role to existing institutions in the State, every 
qualified student could go to college without regard to his race, 
creed, color, or financial status. In the years following, however, 
the objectives of the founders were to be enlarged by a growing 
appreciation of the post-World War II college crisis. 


Crisis and Challege 


The college crisis grew out of the simple fact that increasing 
thousands of qualified young men and women in New York State 
would not be able to continue their education beyond high school 
unless college facilities within the State were rapidly increased. 
The birth rate of earlier decades coupled with rising aspirations 
toward college preparation had produced a potential college 
group of a size quite beyond the number of existing places in the 
State’s higher institutions. More alarming, however, was the knowl- 
edge that the number of eligible college students would continue 
to grow to proportions scarcely imagined in earlier years, and that 
public and private colleges existing in 1948 could not hope to 
accommodate the new student generations. 7 

State University, then, was born on the eve of crisis, and, 
even in its first decade of life, faced a challenge greater than that 
of any other state university: namely, to provide the highest 
quality education for the many, not the few, and in a generation, 
not a century! The University must seek to achieve in each and 
every year what other states have accomplished in ten. 

State University’s challenge, however, had another dimension 
—to provide college opportunities of different types, on different 
levels, and in various geographical areas. State University, there- 
fore, was organized on an unusual decentralized plan. As it int- 
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tially evolved, this plan provided basically for two-year terminal 
programs at the institutes and community colleges, and four-year 
programs centered largely on teacher training and other profes- 
sional pursuits; decentralization provided for these opportunities 
in key areas throughout the State. It was and remains the ob- 
jective of the Trustees that varied collegiate programs should be 
provided where students live. 

As the Nineteen-fifties gave way to the Sixties, it became ap- 
parent that the educational crisis would continue and that the 
challenge would grow for State University. It was clear that (1) © 
college opportunities would have to be provided for thousands 
more students than earlier plans had foreseen, and (2) the very 
character of the University would have to change as well. Earlier 
projections of 74,000 students as the top full-time enrollment of 
State University proved unrealistic. By 1970 State University must 
provide for at least 150,000 full-time students if it is to meet its 
obligations to the citizens of this State. However, an expanded 
capacity of this order will be fully meaningful only if the Uni- 
versity overcomes an instructional imbalance which has placed ex- 
cessive emphasis upon professional curriculums, as well as upon 
undergraduate programs. As a consequence, The Master Plan, re- 
vised in 1960, recommended that State University undertake pro- 
grams in the traditional arts and sciences, principally by converting 
the 11 colleges of education to multi-purpose institutions embrac- 
ing the liberal arts and sciences along with teacher education. 

The Master Plan also pointed to the need for a new empha- 
sis upon graduate education at State University, calling for the 
establishment of graduate centers at four locations across the 
State. | 
These basic changes in the character of State University will 
allow it to realize the potential of its own unique, decentralized 
plan. In the future, the widest possible collegiate opportunity— 
liberal arts and sciences, professional, two-year, four-year, and 
graduate—will be extended to students living in all of the major 
regions of the State. 


Progress 


Measured by any standard, State University’s progress since 
1948 has been remarkable. 

At its founding, the University included twenty-nine insti- 
tutions with a total full-time enrollment of approximately 23,500 
students; it could not, therefore, be regarded as a minor institu- 
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tion. However, at that time the University had no liberal arts 
college, no medical center, and not a single community college. 
Now Harpur, a liberal arts college, has its new campus at Vestal; 
two medical centers, one at Syracuse and the other in Brooklyn, 
are in full operation; and, twenty-three community colleges have 
been established under the program of State University. In addi- 
tion, a science, engineering and teaching center has been founded 
on Long Island and the new Graduate School of Public Affairs 
in Albany will enroll its first class as a unit of the University in 
September, 1962. 

Beyond creation of these entirely new institutions, the older 
units of the University, many of which actually lacked much 
needed facilities, have been refurbished and expanded with new 
classroom buildings, libraries, laboratories and residence halls; 
and, in some cases, large areas of land have been acquired for the 
location of entirely new campuses. 

Nearly any measure of physical growth one might choose 
shows the dramatic advance of State University. Capital invest- 
ment, for example, has grown from approximately $31 million in 
1948 to about $200 million in 1961, exclusive of State University’s 
expenditures for the community colleges. And full-time enroll- 
ments have more than doubled from 23,500 students in 1948-49 to 
53,128 students in 1961-62. It is anticipated enrollment will exceed 
60,000 in 1962-63. 

All the foregoing, of course, is to say nothing of the scores 
of new courses and programs which have been added among the 
units of the University. These years have seen, also, many ad- 
vances from one or two-man departments to those with a dozen 
or more professors. Steady advance in the quality of the faculties 
is indicated, among other things, by increased numbers of faculty 
members having achieved doctoral degrees. And hundreds of re- 
search studies in every branch of human knowledge are currently 
conducted at State University with new projects initiated each 
year. 

The citizens of New York State have every right to take pride 
in State University’s achievements during its first thirteen years. 
Certainly, little could have been done without their consistent and 
generous support. 


Enrollment Pressures 


In the fall of 1961, State University set another all-time high 
in enrollments as 53,128 full-time students, graduate and under- 
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graduate, entered classes. There were 5,474 more students than in 
the fall of 1960, and 10,952 more than in 1959. 

The University’s State Colleges enrolled 36,869 students, com- 
pared with 33,939 last year, an increase of 8.6 per cent. Enroll- 
ment at the Community Colleges, locally-sponsored two-year col- 
leges under the program of State University, rose from 13,715 to 
16,259, for an increase of 18.5 per cent. 

Part-time enrollment at all units of the University increased 
from 20,697 to 25,046, a rise of 21 per cent. The Community Col- — 
leges account for 19,651 part-time students and the State Colleges 
have a part-time enrollment of 5,395. 

The above figures include only students enrolled in courses 
which carry credits toward a degree. In addition, more than 9,000 
students were enrolled in non-degree-credit courses given on the 
colleges’ main campuses. Overall, therefore, more than 87,174 stu- 
dents were attending classes throughout the University. 

Applications for admission to State University clearly indicate 
higher enrollments in the future if facilities are made available. 
Applications forwarded to the units of State University, exclusive 
of the Community Colleges, rose to 36,332 in 1961-62, for a 23 
per cent increase over last year. More significant, however, is the 
fact that the increase of applications in 1960-61 over the year 
previous to that was seven per cent. It would appear that more 
prospective students are applying at State University, and at an 
increasing rate. 

In an effort to make it easier for students to be considered 
for admission to State University, a plan has been initiated under 
which students who wish to enter a particular unit of the Uni- 
versity may, on the same application, choose one or two alterna- 
tive colleges or programs, should they not be accepted by the col- 
lege of their first choice. This new plan eliminates the necessity 
for a student to make out a complete set of application forms for 
each unit of State University he might wish to enter. 

In still another move to ease the student’s admission prob- 
lems, the University worked out a cooperative arrangement with 
the State Education Department under which students who take 
the Regents Scholarship Examination will be able to use the score 
earned on that test when applying to specified University Colleges. 
Previously, these students had to take the separate State Univer- 
sity Admissions Examination. The new plan may eliminate the 
Admissions Examination for more than 18,000 University appli- 
cants when it is fully implemented in 1963-64. 
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National Defense Student Loans 


State University has traditionally made every effort to bring 
college opportunity to as many young people in New York State 
as possible. In this connection, all of the State-operated units have 
been participants in the National Defense Student Loan Program, 
financed by Federal and State money. 

This loan program fulfills a genuine need. From the begin- 
ning of the program in 1959 through June of 1961 State Uni- 
versity received $2.7 million, and granted loans to 4,363 students. 

In 1961-62, there was an increase in the number of loans 
granted. In that year, 4,384 students received funds to begin or 
continue their education. The total authorized allocation for 1961- 
62 was $2.1 million, marking a substantial increase over the $1.6 
million authorized the previous year. 
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li. CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


As shown in The Master Plan, studies of projected enroll- 
ments in State University indicate that places for 150,000 full- 
time students must be provided by 1970. If State University is 
to meet this goal, then a capital investment of over $700 million - 
will have to be committed by 1967 if needed facilities are to be 
ready in time. 

It is encouraging to note the degree of support which the 
University is receiving in its efforts to translate the recommenda- 
tions of The Master Plan into buildings and related physical 
facilities. 


Academic Facilities 


There were 20 major construction projects, exclusive of dormi- 
tories and dining halls, completed for State University in 1961-62, 
at a cost of approximately $18.9 million. The College at Buffalo, 
for example, now has a new $3.3 million industrial and fine arts 
building. A million dollar library was completed at Cortland along 
with a new $240,00 field house. Students at Fredonia can now 
use the new $399,000 addition to their music building, and, at 
Oneonta, the new health and physical education building has re- 
cently been finished at a cost of $1.7 million. At Oswego a science 
building, a field house, and a sub-station have been built at a 
total cost of $2.2 million. And construction at the State University 
at Stony Brook, formerly the Long Island Center, was highlighted 
by the completion of a new chemistry building, humanities build- 
ing, service building, and heating plant at a cost of $5.7 million. 

As of July 1, 1962, 20 more major projects were under con- 
struction at a total cost of about $50.7 million. Included in this 
category are a teaching hospital at Upstate Medical center; a 
demonstration school at Cortland; a fine arts building at New 
Paltz; biology, library, physics and engineering buildings at Stony 
Brook; and a research laboratory for ceramics at Alfred. 

In addition, there were five major projects awaiting the letting 
of contracts and 19 more in the working drawing stage. These 24 
projects will cost approximately $56.8 million. 

Nearly all of the buildings which will comprise the new cam- 
pus for the University Center at Albany (formerly the State Uni- 
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versity College at Albany) are in the design stage. Some 15 major 
installations are being designed for Albany which will cost, at 
completion, approximately $39.5 million. Twenty-three projects 
for other units of the State University were also in the design stage 
at a cost of approximately $28 million. 

The magnitude of State University’s building program, and 
the extent of the citizens’ commitment to its completion become 
clear when one realizes that, in the spring of 1962, State Univer- 
sity had under construction or in some earlier stage of develop- 
ment 82 major construction projects at a total estimated cost of 
$174,936,000. In addition, 24 other projects await architect assign- 
ment or space approval for which cost estimates cannot presently 
be made. 


Student Housing 


In 1961-62, State University, with the splendid assistance of 
the Dormitory Authority, made striking advances in the construc- 
tion of dormitories and dining halls. There were 56 projects, in 
1961-62, either completed, under construction, or in some stage of 
preparation prior to awarding of contracts, and the cost of these 
56 installations is estimated at $71.9 million. Mention should 
also be made of 23 additional projects, namely, 18 dormitories 
and 5 dining halls, which are awaiting architect assignment. 

The State contributes one-third of the building cost of State 
University dormitories and dining halls. The remainder of the 
cost is financed by the Dormitory Authority through loans which 
are liquidated over a period of 30 years by student rent and fees. 
At the end of the loan period, the dormitories become the prop- 
erty of the State. 


Dormitories 


The year 1961-62 saw the completion of 12 dormitories with 
a combined capacity of 2,732 beds. The majority of these dormi- 
tories were scheduled for occupancy in the fall and early winter 
of 1961, but a few were not ready until the spring of 1962. These 
12 dormitories cost a total of nearly $11 million. 

There were, as of July, 1962, 13 more dormitories under con- 
struction at a total cost of approximately $19 million. These new 
residence halls will add another 4,398 beds. Nearly all of these 
buildings are scheduled for occupancy late in 1962 or by Sep- 
tember of 1963. 
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In July of 1962, there were 15 dormitories in the design or 
drawing stages or awaiting the letting of contracts. These dormi- 
tories, when completed, will add still another 6,263 beds at an 
estimated cost of $28.6 million. 

The cost of constructing dormitories, as in the case of other 
major buildings, encompasses much more than the building itself. 
The estimated costs cited here for dormitories include the cost of 
construction plus the costs of interior heating, sanitary and utility 
lines, and permanent equipment. Not reflected in these figures, 
however, are the costs of planning, land acquisition, engineering, 
grounds improvement, external sanitary, heating or utility lines, 
and occupancy equipment. 


Dining Halls 


As of June, 1962, State University also completed three more 
dining halls with combined seating for 1,420 students at a total 
cost of $2.2 million. In evaluating the progress made in the com- 
pletion of dining halls one should take note of two facts which 
distinguish dining hall construction from the building of resi- 
dence halls. In the first place, there are usually many more seats 
per dining hall than there are beds per dormitory. Secondly, the 
actual capacity of a dining hall per meal period is as much as three 
times the total number of seats. These three dining halls just men- 
tioned, therefore, will probably accommodate more than 3,000 
students for any one meal. 

In addition to dining halls completed, five more were under 
construction in July of 1962, all five of which are scheduled for 
occupancy not later than June of 1963. In fact, three will be ready 
to serve meals by February of 1963. At completion, these five 
dining halls will provide 2,150 additional places—enough places, 
that is, to serve nearly 6,400 students per meal—at a total estimated 
cost of $3.6 million. 

The years 1963 and 1964 will see the completion of eight 
additional dining halls which, in July of 1962, were in the plan- 
ning stages. These new installations will add another 4,600 places 
at an estimated cost of $7.5 million. 
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lil. ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


The Multi-purpose Institution 


State University has always placed its greatest emphasis upon 
programs of instruction which prepare students for professional 
careers. Education for public school teaching, for example, has 
received and will continue to receive particular attention. The 
Trustees, however, as a result of intensive studies concerning the 
University’s future role, have taken the position that this tradi- 
tional emphasis upon professional courses of study constitutes 
an imbalance which has resulted in a scarcity of opportunity in the 
liberal arts and sciences at State University; and, that such an 
imbalance must not be allowed to continue if the University is 
to meet its responsibilities in New York State. | 

To make a full range of college opportunities available, State 
University has initiated a plan under which the 11 colleges of 
education will be expanded to multi-purpose institutions. Con- 
tinuing their commitment to teacher education, these 11 colleges 
will, beginning at specified future dates, offer programs in the 
traditional arts and sciences. 

The change of the colleges of education to multi-purpose in- 
stitutions may be regarded as the most significant step in the 
history of public higher education in New York State. 

It should be noted that the transition to multi-purpose insti- 
tutions will be gradual and orderly, taking into account the spe- 
cial problems and circumstances of each college. There will be 
considerable variation in the dates at which the colleges will be 
able to recruit needed additional staff, expand their facilities, and 
plan new curriculums in detail. Although many problems remain 
to be solved at individual colleges, the time sequence of transi- 
tion may be outlined as follows: 

Upper-division programs (Junior-Senior level) in the liberal 
arts and sciences were established at New Paltz and Fredonia in 
1960, and at Albany in 1961. Like programs will be instituted at 
the rest of the State University Colleges by the fall of 1963 or 
before. 

Enrollment of freshmen in liberal arts programs will extend 
over a four-year period. Albany and Plattsburgh will begin fresh- 
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men enrollment in liberal arts in the fall of 1962. Fredonia and 
New Paltz will follow in 1963. In 1964, Geneseo, Oneonta, Os- 
wego, and Potsdam will enroll freshmen in liberal arts, and 
Brockport, Buffalo, and Cortland will commence in 1965. 


Beginning in June of 1962 Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees will be granted to non-professional graduates, and 
by June of 1966 all 11 State University Colleges will have granted 
such degrees. With the exception of Albany, which has such 
authority now, all State University Colleges will grant Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees to professional gradu- 
ates beginning in June 1964. 

As of the summer of 1961, State University instituted name 
changes for all eleven colleges of education. Henceforth these in- 
stitutions shall be known as State University Colleges. Buffalo, for 
example, shall be known as State University College at Buffalo. 
The name changes were made in order to reflect the enlarged re- 
sponsibilities which these institutions are to assume. 


Teacher Education 


State University has traditionally played a major role in sup- 
plying teachers for the elementary and secondary schools in New 
York State. The Board of Trustees, cognizant of the need for more 
and better qualified teachers, continues its policy of placing pri- 
mary importance upon teacher education. 


In 1961, State University graduated 3,527 prospective teach- 
ers. These graduates were qualified as follows: 57 per cent in 
Elementary Education, 16 per cent in Secondary Education, 17 per 
cent in Fine and Practical Arts, seven per cent in Health and 
Physical Education, three per cent in special service fields. 


Teacher Supply and Demand 


In spite of the current efforts of State University and other 
higher education institutions in New York State, the teacher short- 
age continues. In this connection, it is well to identify what is 
customarily meant by a teacher shortage, or more precisely, to 
identify the causal factors which have brought it about. The in- 
creasing demand for teachers arises from (1) replacement for 
those teachers leaving service, (2) increased enrollments in pub- 
lic schools, (3) overcrowding and part-time sessions, (4) addi- 
tional instruction and special services, and (5) replacement of the 
not fully qualified teacher. 
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While additional demand arising from retirements and en- 
rollment increases may be met with vigorous effort, those demands 
arising from overcrowding, the need for special services, and the 
need for replacing the not fully qualified have not been met in the 
past and are not likely to be met in the future without exceptional 
effort by all concerned. Some encouragement, however, may be 
derived from the fact that enrollments in teacher education pro- 
grams at State University have steadily increased during past years, 
and in October of 1961 the enrollments in teacher education 
reached 22,727 students. 

Several factors seem to characterize the teacher shortage prob- 
lem in New York State beyond those already mentioned. The 
severest shortages seem to be passing from elementary education 
to secondary education, but this trend in no way means that 
shortages have ceased to exist in the elementary field. Secondary 
teachers of English, mathematics, science, and foreign language 
are in shortest supply, while the number of teachers of social 
science has nearly met the current demand. Librarians and teach- 
ers of art, women’s physical education, and home economics re- 
main in critical shortage. 


Summer Session 


Enrollments in summer school at State University continue to 
show increases; and, since the summer session is devoted largely to 
teacher education, it is encouraging to note that during the sum- 
mer of 1961, 11,514 students were in degree-credit programs in 
education. Enrollments in the six- and eight-week programs to- 
taled 7,963 students, 1,373 were enrolled in the Intensive Teach- 
er Training Program, and 2,178 students were in the accelerated 
program. 

A study of the summer accelerated program over a five-year 
period, 1957 to 1961, reveals that enrollments have increased 
nearly 25 per cent in that period, rising from 1,712 in 1957 to 
2,178 students in 1961. 


Curriculum Advances 


Units of State University which are concerned with teacher 
education have well established programs in nearly all certifiable 
fields of study. By 1961, for example, all State Colleges had 
major programs for secondary teachers of English and social stud- 
ies, and programs for secondary teachers of science and mathe- 
matics have been established in all State Colleges since 1960. The 
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institution at Albany, however, had these programs a number of 
years earlier. 

Although future curricular changes, therefore, will be largely 
concerned with the improvement of existing programs, entirely 
new programs are introduced almost every year. In 1961-62, as a 
case in point, the Colleges at Potsdam and Fredonia introduced 
new major programs for secondary teachers of French. Including 
Albany, where such programs have been in operation for some 
time, a total of three State University Colleges now prepare sec- 
ondary teachers of foreign language. 


Conference at Geneseo 


Of particular concern to teacher education at State University 
was the curriculum conference, “The College in Transition,” held 
at Geneseo, September, 1961. In addition to an examination of 
the problems connected with the shift to multi-purpose institu- 
tions, the conference members were concerned with ‘“‘matters basic 
to the maintenance of excellence in the teacher education pro- 
gram.” Issues related to the social sciences, humanities, liberal 
arts, and the physical sciences, along with problems of faculties 
and administrative planning were discussed during the conference. 


Placement 


A total of 2,857 graduates of June, 1961 were placed in edu- 
cational work, and all but 16 of that number were placed as 
teachers. There were 529 graduates not available for placement 
chiefly because of continuing education, mt Or service in 
the armed forces. 

Some 238 graduates were placed in the seven major cities of 
the State (New York, Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
and Yonkers) but 2,455 graduates were placed in areas exclusive 
of those major cities. Schools in the State of New York received 
2,693 graduates, and 121 graduates went out of State for employ- 
ment. 

Over the last five years, 1957 to 1961, placements of State 
University graduates in educational work have risen 35 per cent, 
and placements in 1961 were 16.5 per cent higher than those in 
1960. 

Analysis of the fields in which State University graduates 
were placed reveals that 64 per cent entered Elementary Educa- 
tion, 12 per cent entered Secondary Education, 16 per cent were 
placed in Fine and Practical Arts, six per cent in Health and 
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Physical Education, and two per cent in special services. In ob- 
serving the different percentages of graduates entering elementary 
and secondary education, it is well to remember that students in 
secondary education, particularly at Albany, are more likely to 
continue their work at the graduate level, and are not, therefore, 
available for placement after the first four years of college. These 
data do not reflect placement of students after graduate work is 
completed. 


Salaries 


The median salary for all graduates placed in 1961 was 
$4607, which represents an increase over 1960 when the median 
salary was $4495. And, as a matter of fact, the median salary 
for State University graduates has increased 15.8 per cent between 
1957 and 1961, that is from $3980 to $4607. 

Regarding salary ranges, 43.4 per cent of the starting salaries 
in 1961 were between $4450 and $4650, and approximately 75 per 
cent were in the range from $4250 to $4850. 


Merger of the University of Buffalo 


After study, discussion, and negotiation extending over more 
than a year, the Board of Trustees, on March 8, 1962, announced 
its formal approval of a plan under which the University of Buf- 
falo would merge with State University in the early fall of 1962. 

Under the merger plan, all of the property and assets, in- 
cluding most of the endowment of the University of Buffalo, will 
be transferred to the State University, which will use it to main- 
tain the public institution of higher education which succeeds the 
present private institution. In this connection, the approved plan 
gave the University of Buffalo permission to establish prior to the 
merger a non-stock educational corporation to serve the Univer- 
sity and its public unit successor. 

The merger of the University of Buffalo into State University 
will add to State facilities a college of arts and sciences, a gradu- 
ate school, an evening school, and schools of medicine, pharmacy, 
law, dentistry, business administration, education, social work, 
nursing, and engineering. It will provide broader and more nu- 
merous public higher education opportunities for thousands of 
students at a faster pace than otherwise would have been possible. 
The Trustees are determined that the entire complex of State Uni- 
versity facilities in the Buffalo area be dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of quality not only in instructional programs but in research 
as well. 
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New Curriculums and Degrees at 
State University Colleges 


The majority of State University Colleges have well estab- 
lished curriculums in most of the traditional areas of college in- 
struction. Each year, however, major advances are made. It should 
be remembered that the introduction of a new curriculum comes 
only after considerable planning in regard to course content, staff 
requirements, and physical facilities. The Maritime College made 
such an advance in 1961, when the Trustees approved new cur-. 
riculums in nuclear science, meteorology, and oceanography. 

The Trustees have also approved the granting of several new 
degrees at State University: The College of Forestry at Syracuse 
may now grant the Bachelor's and Master's degrees in Landscape 
Architecture, and both Albany and Geneseo will now grant the 
Bachelor’s and Master’s of Library Science. In addition, Harpur 
will confer the Master's degree in English and mathematics. 


Community Colleges and Technical Institutes 


Although State University as a whole has developed at a re- 
markable rate during its first 13 years of existence, the Community 
Colleges have shown the most dramatic growth. At the founding 
of the University there were no Community Colleges. By 1961-62, 
23 Community Colleges had joined the University family, and 
there is every reason to believe that at least two others will be 
established in the near future. 

Enrollments in Community Colleges also demonstrate tre- 
markable growth. The 1961 enrollments were 18.5 per cent higher 
than those of 1960, and like increases have been achieved nearly 
every year since State University’s founding. 


New Curriculums and Degrees 


However important enrollment may be in assessing the 
growing significance of the two-year institutions, the improvement 
and broadening of course offerings is, perhaps, of greater moment. 
Each year new curriculums are added, and in 1961-62 the follow- 
ing advances were made: 


Canton Agricultural and Technical Institute—Civil Technology. 

Farmingdale Agricultural and Technical Institute—Nursing. 

Nassau Community College—Nursing. 

Orange County Community College—Correction Administration. 

Westchester Community College—Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
and Engineering Science. 
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Also of importance is the fact that three more Community 
Colleges have been approved to confer the Associate in Arts de- 
gree: Broome Technical Community College, Hudson Valley 
Community College, and Westchester Community College. 


Conferences and Studies 


In a constant effort to improve the quality of instruction, the 
faculties and administrative personnel of the two-year institutions 
engage in a number of conferences each year devoted to the study 
of curricular and administrative problems. 

Early in October, 1961, the “Eighth Annual Conference, Trus- 
tees and Council Members, Community Colleges and Institutes, 
State University of New York,” was held at Saranac Inn, New 
York. Major addresses by leading educators and numerous work- 
shop sessions comprised the activities of the conference. Particu- 
lar attention was given to [he Master Plan and manpower pro- 
jections to 1970. In a series of 11 group workshops over a two-day 
period, the delegates considered problems and issues touching 
virtually every phase of two-year institute and college operation. 
Improvement of instruction, the problem of offering technical and 
liberal arts programs on the same campus, utilization of facilities, 
and student housing were among the topics considered. 

On June 21-22, 1962, the “Fifteenth Annual Summer Confer- 
ence of the Technical Institutes and Community Colleges’ was 
held at the Hudson Valley Community College. In this confer- 
ence, major attention was given to the study of curriculum. Courses 
of instruction in agriculture, art and design, business, engineering, 
health education, and liberal arts and sciences received individual 
and detailed consideration. On the second day, conferees met in 
some 21 different interest groups devoted to the examination of 
specific problems. 

Since the two-year colleges and institutes have been working 
for some time under the handicap of excessive diversity in (1) 
curriculum title terminology, (2) curriculum structure, (3) course 
content, and (4) course title terminology, the State University 
Central Administration and the two-year institutions themselves 
have undertaken a long-term curriculum study, the results of which 
will be further reported upon at a conference in June of 1963. 

The purpose of this long-term curriculum study is to reach an 
understanding of those essential and inescapable differences in 
content and terminology, while working to achieve necessary like- 
nesses and reconcile nonessential differences. Regional and State- 
wide workshops have already been held in which the basic prob- 
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lems have been outlined and examined as a basis for study by 
the individual institutions. 


Special Events, Achievements, Plans 


Our community colleges and institutes are presently in a 
period of accelerated growth. The following highlights for the 
year 1961-62 may serve to emphasize some of the variety and sig- 
nificance of their activities: 


Adirondack Community College—opened doors for the first time 
in September to 215 full-time and 120 part-time students. 
Alfred Agricultural and Technical Institute—conducted first 

farm materials handling exhibition in New York State. 

Auburn Community College—funds acquired for new library of 
40,000 volumes capacity. 

Bronx Community College—took part in “Operation Second 
Chance,” supported by the Ford Foundation, an educational 
program for high school graduates with certain deficiences in 
their academic records. 

Broome Technical Community College—completion of new lab- 
oratory and classroom building, increasing capacity from 
1,000 to 1,500 students. 

Canton Agricultural and Technical Institute—plans approved to 
relocate at new 268-acre campus. 

Cobleskill Agricultural and Technical Institute—began new con- 
vocation series including musical events and major speakers. 

Erie County Technical Institute—new closed circuit television 
system installed. 

Farmingdale Agricultural and Technical Institute—new field 
house completed, providing for full athletic program. 

Fashion Institute of Technology—took part in program in con- 
junction with State Department for assisting in the establish- 
ment of technical schools of apparel in Mexico and Puerto 
Rico. 

Hudson Valley Community College—plans approved for new 
classroom building and construction begun on new playing 
field. 

Jamestown Community College—moved to new 107-acre cam- 

us. 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute—began new two-year lec- 
ture series, “Internationalism: the Challenge Ahead.” 

Nassau Community College—initiated double summer session 
through July and August both day and evening, and received 
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Federal Government grant of 135 acres and 36 buildings of 
the former Mitchel Air Force Base as a site for a new campus. 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sct- 
ences—research begun on new computer technology program. 
Onondaga Community College—organized class schedules for 
Opening in September of 1962. 

Orange County Community College—evening and extension di- 
vision begun. 

Queensborough Community College—held first graduation exer- 
cises, and completed comprehensive site plan for new campus 
for 4,000 students by 1968. 

Rockland Community College—approval of new curriculum in 
electrical technology and completion of first permanent class- 
room-laboratory building. 

Staten Island Community College—summer school opened to 
260 students. 

Westchester Community College—completed first new building 
on Hartford Campus. 


Graduate Education 


During January of 1962 plans were completed and an- 
nouncement was made of new graduate programs at the State 
University at Stony Brook, L. I. New programs of study in (1) 
chemistry, (2) physics, and (3) thermal sciences and fluid me- 
chanics will lead to Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees in those three fields. 

Although these graduate programs in the physical sciences 
and engineering are the logical first steps in Long Island’s gradu- 
ate education, plans are underway for graduate study in the 
social sciences and the humanities as well. 

The Trustees also take pride in the formal establishment of 
the State University Graduate School of Public Affairs at Albany. 
The new graduate school will offer a broad program expanded 
from the former Graduate Program in Public Administration, 
which has been operated jointly by Syracuse University and New 
York University in association with State University. 

Major activities of the new Graduate School of Public Af- 
fairs will be: (1) programs leading to doctor's and master’s de- 
grees in public administration, political science and. statistics, 
(2) participation in in-service training for State and local em- 
ployees in cooperation with State departments, local governments 
and organizations of local government officials, and (3) research 
on problems of State and local government. 
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Medical Education 


Prior to the merger of the University of Buffalo, State Uni- 
versity operated two medical centers, one at Syracuse and the other 
at Brooklyn, with a combined enrollment in the fall of 1961 of 
1,058 students, of whom 902 were engaged in the M.D. program, 
71 were in graduate study in the medical sciences, and 85 were in 
nurses’ training. 

In view of the critical need for more doctors and other med- 
ical personnel, State University undertook a vigorous building 
program at both medical centers. By 1964 the new teaching- — 
research hospital at the Upstate Medical Center will be completed, 
which will make possible a total enrollment of 400 students, and 
by 1965 the Downstate Medical Center is also expected to have 
a new teaching-research hospital which will bring its total enroll- 
ment to 800 students. 


Upstate Medical Center 


Confident that cooperative effort between State University 
and private colleges is mutually helpful, the University approved 
a joint, two-year program in nursing education involving the Up- 
state Medical Center and Cazenovia College. 

Students in the new shared program will spend their first 
year of resident study at Cazenovia College enrolled in general 
and professional education. Although these students will spend 
two half-days per week at the Medical Center, responsibility for 
their instruction during the first year will rest with the faculty of 
Cazenovia College. The second year of the joint program will be 
conducted at Upstate Medical Center under the direction of the 
Center's nursing faculty. It is also anticipated that some members 
of the Upstate nursing faculty will hold joint appointments at 
Cazenovia College. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the second year of the pro- 
gram, the student will recetve the Associate in Applied Science 
degree from State University. 


Downstate Medical Center 


Agreement has been reached whereby the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Brooklyn Library of 206,000 volumes will be housed and 
administered at the Downstate Medical Center. The agreement 
calls for the president of the Downstate Medical Center to be 
chief administrative officer of the new joint library consisting of 
the collection from Downstate Medical Center and the collection 
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from the Academy of Medicine. The president will be advised by 
a commission of six persons, three appointed by the Medical 
Center and three by the Academy, which is the educational body 
of the Medical Society of the County of Kings. 

The merger of the two libraries is regarded as a significant 
step in providing more extensive medical education and research 
programs for the Brooklyn community. 

Also at Downstate Medical Center, new programs in physical 
and occupational therapy have been approved by the State Uni- 
versity Trustees. 


Libraries 


State University in very recent years has made encouraging 
headway toward solving its serious library problem. At its incep- 
tion, the University found itself suffering from too few library 
buildings, book collections too small and over specialized, and 
a completely inadequate number of trained professional librarians. 
It became apparent that far more than token advance would have 
to be made on three fronts at the same time: (1) a library build- 
ing program, (2) an altered and improved recruitment system for 
professional library personnel, and (3) a new acquisitions pro- 
gram involving capital outlay for books coupled with revised pur- 
chasing procedures. 


New Libraries 


To date, State University has constructed nine completely 
new library buildings and several new library wings. Even more 
impressive, however, is the fact that ten more library buildings are 
either under construction or in some advanced stage of planning. 


Library Recruitment 


The University has notably improved its system for the re- 
cruitment of professional library personnel. First, the University 
established a new concept of staffing which assumes that the num- 
ber of professional librarians needed at a given college should 
be determined by the duties to be performed rather than by enroll- 
ment alone. This new working principle has resulted in budget 
provisions for 23 new professional positions for State-operated 
colleges. Second, the number of vacant positions—fully allowing 
for all the new positions created—has been drastically reduced. 
As a matter of fact, only seven per cent of the professional library 
positions at State University, exclusive of the University of Buf- 
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falo, will be vacant as of September, 1962, in contrast to 35 to 40 
per cent vacancies just a few years ago. 

Such an advance in recruitment was made possible by new 
“oral interview” and “‘spot recruitment’ programs, which were 
developed with the cooperation of the Department of Civil Serv- 
ice. However, more remains to be done. Inadequate staffing must 
be clearly recognized as one of the principal deterrents to the 
further necessary expansion of State University’s library program. 


Acquisition of New Books 


Unquestionably, inadequate library resources—books, period- 
icals, documents, microfilm, and other reference materials—repre- 
sent a most serious problem for State University. Most of our two- 
year and four-year colleges will have to double and even treble 
their holdings by 1970 if they are to meet minimum standards 
commensurate with their primary instructional obligations. This 
is exclusive of the more extensive requirements of graduate edu- 
cation. 

Nonetheless, some progress has been made regarding capital 
outlay for book acquisition and in the simplification of purchasing 
procedures. A special capital appropriation of $1,080,000 has been 
allotted for book purchases at State University Colleges, the ap- 
propriation to be spent over a three-year period, 1960-61-62. In 
addition to its share of that special appropriation, the new library 
at State University at Stony Brook has received a $75,000 capital 
appropriation for books. 

At this point in State University’s library development, some- 
what greater significance may be attached to certain new agree- 
ments reached in connection with State purchasing practices which 
have been of great assistance in the effort to build more compre- 
hensive collections of books, periodicals and other reference ma- 
terials. Some examples are: 

(1) The acquisition of books of American publishers in 
print, for which a satisfactory contract has been in effect for sev- 
eral years, has been continued through the establishment of a new 
contract to run for five years rather than the usual one year. 

(2) Subject to certain necessary requirements, such as certifi- 
cation by a librarian or the obtaining of waivers of immunity, used 
books and out-of-print books in any quantity can be purchased 
without competitive bidding. 

(3) It has been established that periodical subscriptions are 
considered services rather than books. Periodicals, therefore, are 
released from the necessity of competitive bidding. 
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(4) Serial publications are considered periodicals for the 
purpose of purchasing. The librarian, therefore, can place stand- 
ing orders for serial publications. 

(5) In several instances, approval has been granted to pur- 
chase complete libraries or complete groups of books or to 
purchase books published in foreign countries without competitive 


bidding. 
Future Library Development 


Although considerable progress has been made in solving 
State University’s library problems, there remains a clear need for 
long-range study and planning. The ‘‘State University Committee 
on Library Development,” having recognized the extensive work 
yet to be done in the expansion of the University’s libraries, has 
recommended the establishment of a new position in central ad- 
ministration to be called “Associate for Library Services.” 

Broadly speaking, this new office would be responsible for 
conducting long-range studies of library needs, and to formulate 
plans in connection with inter-library loans, library space, acquisi- 
tions, and future library staffing patterns and policies. 


Foreign Study 


It is apparent, in the present era, that extensive opportunity 
must be provided for the study of foreign lands and peoples. In 
addition to its on-campus programs in this area, State University 
sponsors various programs of foreign study in cooperation with 
the Experiment in International Living. 


The Study-Live Abroad Program 


Each summer, State University arranges a number of foreign 
study courses which afford the student these advantages: (1) a 
three-week home stay with a host family of the country selected, 
(2) academic lectures, discussions and seminars—some by foreign 
professors, (3) three to five weeks of travel in the host country 
and other nations, and (4) the continuing supervision of a pro- 
fessor from State University who is an expert in the area of study. 

In 1961, six summer programs were given in a wide range 
of subjects: 


1. “Comparative Educational Systems,” studied in France, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Norway. 

2. “European Arts,” with study centered in selected Italian 
cities, Paris and London. 
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3. “Spanish Language and Culture,” with study and travel 
throughout Spain. 

4. “Comparative Library Education,” involving major study 
in England with additional visits to famous libraries in 
Paris, Heidelberg, Munich, Zurich, Geneva, Bologna, 
Florence, and Rome. 

5. “Mexican Culture,’ with emphasis on the ancient Mayan 
civilization in Yucatan along with study in Mexico City. 

6. “Classical Influences in Western Literature,” with study in 
Greece, Crete, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. 


Semester Abroad 


In the fall of 1961, the State University College at Buffalo 
began a Semester Abroad Program with a course in art conducted 
at the University of Siena, Siena, Italy. Included were the study 
of Italian Renaissance art, Italian history, the Italian language, 
and studio art courses in painting, sculpture or ceramics. The 
course was also offered again in the spring semester, and approxi- 
mately 20 students enrolled each semester. 

As a sequel to its successful 1961 experiment in ‘semester 
abroad” education, the College at Fredonia conducted its second 
Antwerp Project in the spring semester of 1962. The 25 partici- 
pating students studied at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts and the 
Royal Flemish Conservatory of Music, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Faculty Salaries 


It is an acknowledged fact that past salaries at State Univer- 
sity were not high enough to meet competition. An examination 
of academic separations during the last few years and experience 
in recruitment show that State University has had increasing diffi- 
culty in holding personnel already at the University and in recruit- 
ing new staff. 

Although State University’s minimum salaries have not been 
attractive enough to insure the filling of beginning positions as 
vacancies occur, the major failure of the salary structure has been 
inadequate provision for upper-bracket ability and responsibility. 
In equivalent positions of responsibility, a State University pro- 
fessor at age forty might have fallen behind his counterpart else- 
where in government by as much as two to seven thousand dollars. 
The differences in career ceilings have been even greater. 

No state university, however, may be expected to match the 
salaries of all competing institutions, particularly industrial enter- 
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prise. It must be said, nonetheless, that faculty salaries should not 
be allowed to lag by any significant amount. 

With the approval of the Governor and Legislature, action 
taken by State University in 1961 has significantly improved the 
salary structure. The new salary schedule effective in September 
of 1961 resulted in a 15 per cent advance in University-wide aver- 
age salaries for instructional and administrative personnel. Half 
of this advance came in a general increase in May, 1961 through 
which every academic employee received a 7.5 per cent increase 
in annual salary. The remainder resulted from selective increases 
effective in September of 1961. 

The new salary ranges for instructional personnel at colleges 
offering the baccalaureate and higher degrees are: 


1. Instructor—$5750 to $8080. 

2. Assistant Professor—$6470 to $11,290. 
3. Associate Professor—$7250 to $13,920. 
4, Professor—$8370 to $18,810. 


Under the new program, including both promotions and 
within-grade raises, 55 per cent of the faculty received increases 
of 15 per cent or more. The average salary of the 3,300 faculty 
members who were employed on a full-time basis in both months 
(May and September of 1961) rose by 14.7 per cent from April 
1961 to September 1961. The average increase for all positions 
was about 14.5 per cent. 


Utilization of Facilities 


Studies relevant to the utilization of facilities have been 
under way at State University for more than two years. In the 
spring of 1962, State University announced plans to experiment 
with a balanced year-round college calendar as a means of pro- 
viding places for a greater number of students through increased 
utilization of facilities. 

Three colleges have been selected for pilot programs which 
will begin in the summer of 1963. Each college represents a dif- 
frent type of unit within the University, and each 1s experiencing 
heavy enrolment pressures. They are: Harpur College at Bingham- 
ton and the College at New Paltz, both four-year institutions, and 
the two-year Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale. 

A plan comprising three semester-length terms will be put 
into operation at Harpur, which offers undergraduate study in 
the liberal arts and some graduate work, and at Farmingdale, 
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which offers two-year programs in agricultural and technical fields. 
At New Paltz, where the curricular emphasis is on teacher educa- 
tion, an academic year of four equal terms has been developed. 

Ideally, under the three-term plan, there should be three 
classes of equal number entering each year, and under the quarter 
plan, four equal classes. The three-term students will attend col- 
lege for two consecutive terms and then take a one-term vacation. 
Four-quarter-plan students will attend classes for three consecutive 
terms and then take a term vacation. The effect of this is to make 
possible a total enrollment of many more full-time students than 
could be accommodated on campus at any one time under the two- 
semester system presently used. In addition, some students will be 
able to accelerate their education. 

If the experimental programs prove to be successful, the year- 
round calendar will gradually be put into operation at other units 
of the University. 

Although operating costs per student can be expected to de- 
cline, total operating budgets will increase as college utilization 
increases with calendar revision. Increased outlays for administra- 
tion and maintenance will be required, although they will not 
increase in proportion to enrollment. Instructional costs, on the 
other hand, will rise in approximate proportion to increased 
enrollment. 

While the year-round calendar offers a means through which 
many more students can use a given facility at an eventual saving 
in capital construction, it does not diminish the urgency of com- 
pleting planned construction and continuing efforts to increase the 
capacity of the State University system. The projected enrollment 
of at least 150,000 students at State University by 1970 may well 
prove to be a conservative estimate. 
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IV. RESEARCH AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Contracted research programs in State University are con- 
ducted directly by the faculties of the various units of the Univer- 
sity through the administrative channels of the State University 
and the State University Research Foundation. Funds administered 
by the Research Foundation are received largely from the United 
States Government and private sources, while those projects han- 
dled directly by State University are supported by State funds. 

In 1961-62, expenditures for research at State University 
reached a total of approximately $16.8 million, which was an 
advance of more than $1 million over the previous year. State 
funds accounted for $11.8 million of that total, while funds from 
other sources under the administration of the Research Foundation 
accounted for the remaining $5 million. 

State University considers its expanding program of research 
extremely important. Research studies in medicine, agriculture, 
and the physical and social sciences, for example, not only make 
additions to our body of knowledge, but are of practical benefit 
to agriculture, business, and the individual citizen. Longer life, 
improved health, better food, more accurate weather forecasting, 
improved consumer products, and improved forests, lakes, rivers 
and recreational areas are but a few of the advantages gained 
through scholarly research. 

Of greater import, however, is the fact that research leads to 
a constant improvement and refinement of academic instruction. 
Research data and conclusions find their way into the college class- 
room. They form the substance of the readings for undergraduate 
and particularly graduate students. Furthermore, reported research 
findings are frequently the basis upon which the college teacher 
alters his view of a given subject and adjusts the content of the 
courses he teaches. 

Research activities supported by State funds are centered in 
the fields of medicine, forestry, ceramics, agriculture, home econom- 
ics, labor relations, and veterinary medicine. Medicine and agri- 
culture held leading positions with about $2.8 million and $6.6 
million spent respectively. 

The Research Foundation administers projects at State Uni- 
versity which are supported by funds from the Federal Govern- 
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ment and a number of private sources. In 1961-62, the Research 
Foundation handled 234 new research grants, the majority of 
which were in medicine, forestry, and the atmospheric and physi- 
cal sciences, and 212 renewal grants. 

Hundreds of research projects were under way in State Uni- 
versity in 1961-62. The following serve to illustrate: 


Medical Research 


The Downstate Medical Center has received a commitment 
which will provide a total of $2.4 million for a new treatment 
process research center in psychiatry. This pioneering effort in 
the study of the psychiatric treatment process will make possible 
exhaustive studies on a relatively small group of patients under 
ideal conditions. At the new center, research personnel from many 
different branches of psychiatry, psychology, and sociology can 
coordinate their efforts upon a select group of patients. It is hoped 
that new techniques for treating the difficult patient may be de- 
veloped. 

Medical research projects at the Syracuse and Brooklyn 
Centers also included, among many others, studies of cancer, heart 
disease, bacterial infection, genetics, the endocrine system, respira- 
tory function, vitamin deficiency, nerve and brain tissue, and hu- 
man nutrition. 


Forestry 


Research projects at the College of Forestry are devoted to 
the improvement of our forests as well as to the better use of 
wood products and derivatives. In 1961-62, for example, studies 
were conducted in organic arsenicals as wood preservatives, wood 
adhesives, fire retardants for wood, forest entomology and zool- 
ogy, and the nuclear phenomena in the reproduction of blister rust 
pathogen in the bark of the Eastern White Pine. 


The Physical Sciences 


At Stony Brook and at many other State University units a 
remarkable variety of research is under way in physics, chemistry 
and related sciences. Sulphur systems, phosphorus and chlorine 
compounds, heat transfer, enzymes, plant cells, geologic structures, 
amino acids and protein patterns are but a few of the subjects now 
under investigation. 
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The Humanities and Social Sciences 


Many significant studies are being carried out in the humani- 
ties and social sciences at various State University Colleges. 

For example, under way at Fredonia is a study of manuscript 
music in the Library of Congress adapted for string ensembles or 
for double bass. 

At Geneseo a critical edition of the plays of John Marston is 
being prepared, and at New Paltz the introduction of French 
political institutions in Lebanon and the Cameroons is being 
studied. 

At Stony Brook an investigation of contemporary logical 
theory and research into motivation and conflict in stimulus gen- 
eralization are under way. 


Projects Abroad 


State University continues to play an important role in the 
extension of technical and professional aid to other countries. 
The University continues to sponsor projects in: (1) Israel, where 
studies of agriculture and marketing are being conducted, (2) 
Indonesia, for the purpose of assisting the Indonesian Govern- 
ment in teacher education and school administration, and (3) the 
Philippines where studies of forestry teaching, extension and re- 
search are underway. 


The Atmospheric Sciences Research Center 


In January of 1961, in recognition of the need for, and the 
advantages to be gained from atmospheric research, State Univer- 
sity established the Atmospheric Sciences Research Center at Al- 
bany. This Center has been assigned the responsibility for devel- 
oping broad programs of basic research and education in the 
atmospheric sciences which will be in the best interests of the 
citizens of New York State, the nation and the world. The Center 
has already moved to establish two faculty research fellowships, 
a conference program, a consultants program, and a number of 
special grants for research projects. 

During the summer of 1961, the Atmospheric Sciences Re- 
search Center, at its Whiteface Mountain Station, sponsored a 
unique approach to atmospheric research utilizing a ‘“Liftsonde.” 
This is a small portable weather station that can be carried on the 
ski lift at Whiteface Mountain. The Liftsonde, as it traveled up 
and down the mountain, was used to gather and record small scale 
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variations in several weather parameters, such as temperature, 
wind, humidity, reflected light, and radiation from the sun. 

At the Old Faithful area of Yellowstone National Park the 
Center has been conducting a seminar in atmospheric phenomena. 
Twenty-one scientists from such fields as atmospheric physics, 
chemistry, and from various life sciences took part in the seminar. 
The research studies were centered upon precipitation phenomena, 
concentrations of nuclei in the natural atmosphere, atmospheric 
electricity, and the rate of growth of snow crystals. 


Grants-in-Aid and Summer Research 


The Research Foundation, during the last seven years, has 
developed a program of grants-in-aid and summer fellowships 
for research studies by State University faculty. From a modest 
beginning in 1955, when 13 grants-in-aid were awarded, the pro- 
gram has grown to 30 grants-in-aid and 33 summer research fel- 
lowships provided in 1961. It is expected that, in 1962, 88 faculty 
members will receive support for their research under this pro- 
gram. Since 1955, a total of 266 scholars have received grants or 
fellowships. 

In 1961-62, a total of $60,000 was allocated for this program, 
and it is expected that the figure will double for the year 1962-63. 

Research studies supported by grants-in-aid or by summer 
fellowships include nearly every branch of the physical, social, 
and life sciences, as well as the arts and the humanities. Mass 
spectrometric studies of high energy nuclear reactions, academic 
freedom and the social structure of teachers colleges, communica- 
tion and personality types, moss flora of New York State, the art 
of Ralph Earl, the classic Chinese novel, religious orthodoxy and 
social behavior, and a structural inquiry into the symbolic repre- 
sentation of ideas are but a small sample of the research projects 
supported by this program. 


Publications Enterprise 


Research is meaningful only if it is communicated to other 
scholars and to the public at large. In light of this fact, State 
University through its Research Foundation established a schol- 
arly publications program in 1958 for the support of worthy 
manuscripts. 

Major books on Shakespeare, Old English poetry and the 
Chautauqua Movement have already appeared. The year 1961-62 
saw the publication of three new volumes: ‘“The Transformation 
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of Austrian Socialism’; “Hegel on Art’; and ‘“Humors, Hor- 
mones and Neurosecretions.”” More major books are scheduled for 
next year. 

The publication of these books is only a modest beginning 
and State University hopes to increase its academic publishing 
in the years ahead. Effort should be made to evolve the publica- 
tions enterprise into a full structure capable of handling all the 
publication problems related to faculty scholarship. In the end, 
State University might be able to achieve its own University Press 
which will serve in the broad dissemination of academic and 
scholarly works. 
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V. ADMINISTRATION 


The Board of Trustees 


George W. Gleasner, who was appointed a member of the 
Board of Trustees November 9, 1961, died February 15, 1962. 

Clifton W. Phalen was appointed to the Board of Trustees, 
effective December 19, 1961. 

Edwin F. Jaeckle was appointed to the Board of Trustees, 
effective June 12, 1962. 


Central Staff Changes 


Kenneth T. Doran was appointed State University Associate 
Executive Dean for Institutes and Community Colleges, effective 
September 20, 1961. 


Chief Administrative Officer 
Graduate School of Public Affairs 


O. B. Conaway, Jr., was appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School of Public Affairs, effective March 8, 1962. 


Chief Administrative Officers 
Two-Year Colleges 
LeRoy V. Good was appointed President of Monroe Commu- 
nity College, effective January 15, 1962. 
Francis E. Almstead was apointed President of Onondaga 
Community College, effective April 1, 1962. 
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APPENDIX A 
COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Standing Committees—1961 


Planning and Development 


Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Charles Garside 

Boyd E. Golder 

James J. Warren 


Community Colleges 


Boyd E. Golder, Chairman 
Lester B. Granger 
Samuel Hausman 


Four-Year Colleges 
Charles Garside, Chairman 


Medical Education 


James J. Warren, Chairman 
Dr. James Greenough 
Morris Iushewitz 


Teacher Education 


Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, Chairman 
John A. Roosevelt 
Don J. Wickham 


Investments 
Samuel Hausman, Chairman 
Charles Garside 
John A. Roosevelt 


Executive Committee 


Samuel Hausman 
Don J. Wickham 
Frank C. Moore, ex officio 


Mrs. John A. Warner, ex officio 
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Ad Hoc Committees—1961 


Patent Policy 
Dr. James Greenough 


Public Relations 
Morris Iushewitz, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Boyd E. Golder 
Lester B. Granger 


Tuition and Student Aid 
Mrs. John A. Warner, Chairman 
Samuel Hausman 
James J. Warren 
Don J. Wickham 
Frank C. Moore, ex officio 
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APPENDIX C 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION — STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK 


Cash Expenditures 
July 1, 1960 — June 30, 1961 


Grants in Aid Federal Funds Total 
Domestic\cee, 2 ike, ace ee ce $1,117,601 $2,989,600 $4,107,201 
Downstate Medical Center— 
New York City (4.93529) 471,107 1,622,701 2,093,808 
Upstate Medical Center— 
SVSACUSERN Rr mg hats oa 321,649 847,984 1,169,633 
College of Forestry .......... 145,044 289,223 434,267 
Harour. Colleges. 5 alee as 2,844 529) 8,439 
Long Island Center)... a. +. 2 5 10,728 59,851 70,579 
AlljOther, Gollesesee ews 166,229 164,246 330,475 
FOLCi2 0h Belo > iy ae een ts a ees ee 280,862 181,135 461,997 
Indonesia “ree ee eee 280,862 J" ee 280,862 
Israel ee «AR ec ae a ee ee aa 98,351 98,351 
Philippines ef ae eee se ee 38-153 38,153 
Latins Americal ee eee 36,437 36,437 
[ratty tec ae ee ee ae 8,194 8,194 
TOTAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
EXPENDITURES 6 9.5 a1 $1,398,463 $3,170,735 $4,569,198 
————— Senne | Ee | 
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APPENDIX E 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Enrollment in State Colleges, Fall 1961 


(Degree-credit, Campus only) 


Undergraduate 
College Full-Time Part-Time 
Medical Centers 
Downstate Medical Center 
WET SProrrarke.. 3.6. 
Medical Sciences. 0.04008" 
Psychoanalytic Program ..... 
Upstate Medical Center 
Medical Program ~........2.° 
MGCHCAIE SCICNCES 03 nas bc ee ce Pei | 
Public Health Nurses ......... 34 18) 
Registered Nutsés ............ pa beets 
Total Medical Centers ...... 85 aH 
Four-Year Colleges 
College at Albany ............ Z.olt 90 
College at Brockport -.:....... 1,689 484 
GollesesatButalG get eae 3,206 Po 
Colererat Coriande ten. ass 2,524 71 
Gollesesat Hredgnia a sae sa 1,256 50 
Caene, at. GreneseO on ae bien 1,524 84 
Gotlege at: New. Paltz... 3. oa 1,822 122 
(ouescratn J OCOnta tee ee 1,954 34 
Gallesesat Osweeo. a. .n5.. 584 755 fo 102 
College at Plattsburgh ........ 1,542 266 
Collepeeat: Potsdam | ee 1,481 41 
Harpure Golleres =") es 1,229 427 
Forestry 
Recularerrograniy 3. ees 618 
Raneereschool, |. sae se ee 49 
MATE ie meeann 28 oat ae re 607 Me: 
Long: Island "Center gay or - 557 2 
CCELaIniCs ia earn As ce Ae 417 2 
AStICU Mites eet aoe oe 1,818 
Homes iconomits. 2220. ae gilns 
Industrial and Labor Relations . 360 
Veterinary 
Vet. Medicine Program ..... 
Vet. Medical Science Program 
Total Four-Year Colleges ... 28,149 1,924 
Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes 
AL Ted Bite eo oe ness ee ee 1,401 te 
ClaTOU Were eg nin FA 601 74 
Copleski |) esto 8 etx te tee 648 6 
UTNE ae eee eee 518 3 
Batmingdaleriay «ose oe ans 1,677 52 
MOIrisvillese tees ea 835 a 
Total Agricultural and 
sLechnical: Institutes... ...... 22" 5,680 207 
STATE COLLEGES TOTAL .... 34,471 BAO) 
(Continued) 
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Total 


it 
51 
162 


od 
25149 
ere Bi 
23292 
1,306 
1,608 
1,944 
1,988 
2,833 
1,808 
Pee 
1,656 


618 
49 
607 
559 
419 
1,818 
711 
360 


30,073 


1,473 
675 
654 
a2 

1,729 
835 


5,887 
36,681 


Graduate 


589 
34 
20 


313 
27 


5,583 


APPENDIX E 


Enrollment in Community Colleges, Fall 1961 
(Degree-credit, Campus only) 


Undergraduate 

College Full-Time Part-Time Total 
Adirondack... (So eo. eek eee ee 215 120 335 
Auburn sas 6) 2 eee ee eee 616 650 1,266 
Bronx on ae 1,072 2,297 3,369 
Broome: Léchni¢al 4. ea. aia eee 804 872 1,676 
Gorping 27.206 ka ea teen a ee 431 274 705 
Dutchess fyi. ae ae eee 830 809 1,639 
Erie: County 35. sot Oa eee oe ee 1,581 49 1,630 
Fashion -Instituté>..; hc esas 7 oe eee ee pe i fe 1,994 3,169 
Hudson ‘Valleyrre 2. es ae ae 1,146 244 1,390 
Jamestown Ws reat. Soa eects See 325 548 873 
Mohawk = Valley its as es ee 1,064 926 1,990 
Nassau) S. eee  a tee ee 631 1,526 7a & ¥ | 
New? Yorke City.eos) 0 seco niin ct ere 2,557 4,459 7,016 
Orange ‘Gounty cc «. We ee eee 1,017 1,078 2,095 
Queensborough wget eee eee 605 eS 605 
Rockland Mx Sores eee ee ee ee 360 554 914 
Staten. Island \2..2'5 veces wee eee aes 617 656 1,273 
Suttolk County om ore) 0. oauert Goe ce Beer 615 698 1,313 
Wrestchester | Soe c tree | a esa fag 1,768 2,495 

‘Total... < Beet oo. BR eee 16,259 19,651 35,910 
STATE UNIVERSITY. TOTAL’... >. 24 50,859 21,732 72,591 


APPENDIX F 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Instructional Staff, Fall 1961 


Institution Full-Time Part-Time Total 
Harpur College aes case, cr ys ee a ee 113 at eee 113 
Medical Céntersteene. 2 ick cae ae 255 102* be 
State University Colleges 
(former Colleges of Education) ....... 1,412 33 1,445 
Borestry <2 ea eter ett ete ere ree 73 1 74 
Maritine..). Jinshan eee ee 45 2 47 
Long isiand Gentetinas 97: 4.7 eee 94 Z 96 
Ceramics 3.) speh ca ae ee Se 28 1 29 
Agriculture sy. he 2 a oe ae 115 Pou 115 
Home’ Economics, . 250-44 eee 60 tp ae 60 
Industrial and Labor Relations .......... 30 oe 30 
Veterinaty.. pee pute bee tes oe 39 ae 39 
Agricultural and Technical Institutes ..... 348 16 364 
Total—State Colleges: -. 3 Ban. 9. 2,612 157 2,769 
Community Colleges ..> .Waie?. 7.9.0. fan, 968 1,080 2,048 
STATE UNIVERSITY ITQTAL =...) ee. 3,580 1,237 4,817 


*Exclusive of volunteer clinical faculty 
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